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‘“‘Bill Jones, Mechanic,” A Southern California Story by Winfield Hogaboom. 
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Save tine 
‘Thoughtless 


Dollars 


“I got the sweetest hat to-day. And, my dear, of course, I didn't 
really need ut, but—”’ 


* * * ss 


“What tf it 1s only a few blocks? Here, taxi!” 


* * ** *K 


“I know I'd feel a lot better af I ate less, but I simply must have a 
big order of —” 


* * * 2 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked with significant 
craters and “plum-caked” with unspeakable things that once were 
men, our soldiers can’t hear all that some of us are saying. Good 
that they can’t, isn’t it? It wouldn’t make it any easier to stand 
firm against those blood-crazed, grey hordes who come on wave after 
wave because they believe their Kaiser is ‘‘God’s anointed shepherd 
of the German people.” 


* *k * aE 


It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. We have simply 
been thoughtless. 


Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. So far, we have 
been asked only to lend—to lend at a good round 4% interest. 
Turn your THOUGHTLESS dollars into War Savings Stamps. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON 
SLM 


5.8. 


War Savings Stamps 
Issued by the 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


LAUMNAMUSIIN AS00101 LL TEL 


TUVALU 
WOAH EIS UAUSTAD UN AAA 
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The New Miniature 
STEINWAY Grand 


has been constructed with the idea of providing for 
those people who have not the space to accommodate 
the larger size Grand, an instrument with the wonder- 
ful Steinway tone and the superior advantages of the 
Steinway Grand action, yet of convenient size for 
the small room, The price of this instrument, $985 is 
only a Slight increase over the price of a Steinway 
upright. It can be had in the plain, dull or art finish 
mahogany case—and embodies all those qualities that 
have made the Steinway pre-eminent. Liberal terms 
arranged, A fair allowance for pianos in exchange. 


Maintenance of These Present Prices Cannot be Guaranteed 


Geo. J. Birkel Co. 


“The Steinway House” 


446-448 South Broadway 


Proven Entirely 
Satisfactory” 


Only perfect satisfaction 
can account for the use of 
ZEROLENE by the ma- 
jority of automobile own- 
ers. 


Leading coast distributors 
also testify that it is “a 
satisfactory motor oil.” 


They know from the rec- 
ords of their service de- 
partments—and we know 
from exhaustive tests — 
that ZEROLENE, cor- 
rectly refined from se- 
lected California asphalt- 
base crude, gives perfect 
lubrication with least car- 
bon deposit. Get our Iu- 
brication chart showing 
the correct consistency for 
your car. 


At dealers everywhere and 
Standard Oi! Service Stations. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 


VICTOR 
DEALERS 


Correct Lubrication 
for the *L”-Head 
Type Engine 


This, the “L”- Head 
type of automobile en- 
gine, like all internal 
combustion engines, re- 
quires an oil that holds 
its lubricating qualities 
at cylinder heat, burns 
clean in the combustion 
chambers and goes out 
with exhaust. ZERO- 
LENE fills these re- 
quirements perfectly, 
because it is correctly re- 
fined from selected Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base crude. 


ZEROLENE 


The Standard Oil for Motor Cars 


Colorado 8160 285 W. Colorado St. Pasadena 
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Tue oLp Greeks have it, that the good die young, and the 
poets of all ages have sung of the passing into the beyond while 
still possessed of the beauty and vigor of youth, leaving lovely 
memories of life in death, instead of a pathetic picture of being 
forced feebly and totteringly into a grave grown weary from long 
waiting. I am reminded of this as I am bidden to bring to the 
public of Los Angeles and her sister cities, the news that Tue 
Grapuic, that “Town and Country” of the Pacific Coast, which saw 
the light of day under the present regime a year and a half ago, is 
about to say farewell to its many readers for the period of the war. 
That this is done with the deepest regret goes without saying for 
its short life has been scintillatingly radiant and its passing will be 
a happy one, in that it is giving its all for its country. The maga- 
zine has been a most unusual one, as from the first it has stood for 
the best from every angle, and has scorned any and all the weak- 
nesses which so often assail the vehicles of the press. It has con- 
stantly and conscientiously essayed to do the utmost credit to the 
wonderful Westland and also to express her faithfully and fittingly 
at foreign courts. This for many months however, has been almost 
a Herculean task from the fact that the advance in the manufac- 
turing cost has been practically prohibitive and its continued excel- 
lence was made possible only because its owner would not permit its 
high standards to be sacrificed or lowered. It has come to be a 
part of the day’s work to forget one’s desires, put away one’s 
dreams and keep one’s eyes firmly fixed upon the shining star of 
Duty; and the doing of this does not always bespeak the hero, but 
to deliberately sacrifice material interests and obvious opportunities 
for commercial gain to Ideals is to triumph over the age in which 
we are living, to have achieved a victory of personality which sets 
one apart from his fellows and places his footsteps in the white- 
starred paths of life. This has been done by Captain Rand. From 
the time of its purchase he was obsessed heart and soul to make the 
periodical a thing of real beauty and solid worth, and although he 
enlisted shortly after the advent of the United States into the war, 
and was of necessity removed from close contact with the publica- 
After spend- 
ing three months in training at the Presidio, he received a Lieuten- 


tion, his interest did not abate in the slightest degree. 


ant’s commission and fared forth to the field of important action 
and has worked indefatigably ever since with a zeal and cheerful 
valor possible only to men big in mind, and body, valiant in heart 
and spirit. He has quite recently received the title of Captain and 
though the paths of glory lead to high places they also bring in 
These, in this 
case, render Captain Rand’s return to Los Angeles so uncertain that 


their wake added duties and new responsibilities. 


he deems it best to eliminate all things which might in any way 


interfere with his duty to his country. J. N. 


IN AN INTERESTING treatise entitled “The Gold Situation,’ 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-President of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, comments upon this present crisis as follows: “Of 
the many financial and economic problems which the international 
developments of the last four years have brought to the fore, one of 
the gravest is the maintenance of the gold reserve. For many gen- 
erations practice have consecrated gold as the ultimate basis of every 
transaction involving credit and money. Since the beginning of 
the war, the demand for currency and credit of all sorts has in- 
creased in such a measure that the ratio of gold reserve of the world 
has fallen far below that which centuries of banking practice has 
considered necessary for national solvency. But that is not all. 
The increased cost of labor, supplies, freight and insurance result- 
ing from the war, which has sent skyward the market price of all 
commodities, has also manifested itself in the gold producing indus- 
try. It now costs nearly twice as much to produce gold as in nor- 
mal times. The gold miners, the price of whose product—gold— 


is fixed by an old-established international consensus, are thus fac- 
The 
plight of the industry is such that the British producers have taken 


ing the necessity of either closing down or working at a loss. 


up with their Government the question of readjusting the price of 
gold, while in our own country a commitee of congressmen has been 
appointed to consider ways and means of aiding the gold miners. 
The gold crisis threatens the very foundation of our present credit 
structure. The principal belliegrent governments are increasing 
their indebtedness on an average of about $40,000,000,000 annual- 
ly, a sum which represents nearly four times the present estimated 
value of the total gold reserve of the world, while their currency 
circulation, outside of treasury notes and other similar tender, stood 
at over $30,000,000,000 on December 31, 1917, and has since then 
been tremendously expanded. The importance of the situation has 
been duly recognized by Secretary McAdoo, who has informed the 
American Mining Congress that, next to food and ammunition, gold 
The War Industries 
Board has ruled that the priorities committee give all reasonable 
priority on material and supplies used in the production of gold. 
But more must be done. 


is one of the most needed war essentials. 


An extensive discussion of the gold prob- 
lem is necessary to clarify the situation and to reach a national and 


international decision indispensable for the future economic safety 
of the world.” 


INTERNAL REVENUE CoLLEcToR John P. Carter, 6th District 
of California, calls the attention of taxpayers to the advantages of 
purchasing now Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness bearing 4% 
interest, and maturing July 15th, 1919, in order that those who have 
income and excess profits taxes to pay may prepare themselves in 
advance for the large payments and to accumulate gradually the 
funds necessary to meet them. The Collector has been advised by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that certificates of this issue will be 
accepted at par, with adjustment of accrued interest, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed, in payment of income and profits 
taxes when payable at or before maturity of the certificates. It is 
the aim of the Government to make the floating of this issue of 
certificates of indebtedness a popular one, and it will be to the ad- 
vantage of those whose taxes are measured in comparatively small 
amounts, as well as the large corporations and wealthy persons, to 
participate in the purchase of these impregnable securities. These 
certificates may be purchased at the Federal Reserve Bank or at any 
bank or trust company. They are in denominations of $500, $1000, 
$5000, $10,000 and $100,000. 


Tue State Councit of Defense again calls upon merchants, 
through advertisements and otherwise, to urge the people to ship 
Christmas presents this year earlier than ever before; that is, by 
the last day of November. Delayed mailing or shipment would 
eause blockades in the last half of December, when weather condi- 
tions, war shipments and troop movements must be reckoned upon. 
The State Council does not ask abandonment of Christmas giving, 
but urges the giving only of useful articles, that is, articles actually 
useful to the recipients. The request does not apply to toys. 


Los ANGELES HAs now an “Anti-Freak Legislation Club,” head- 
ed by Frank Garbutt, as chairman of an executive committee com- 
posed of Robert Marsh, Boyle Workman, N. Bonfilio, Ralph C. 
Hamlin and S. W. Crabill. Cards have been issued to members 
which carry a pledge to vote against the Sunday Closing ordinance 
and to get two friends to do the same. It is difficult to imagine 
anything in the nature of a club that is more needed in this city at 
the present time than an anti-freak legislation club. The State of 
California is becoming famous for its freak legislation, and this 
city seems to want to have a similar reputation. 


— 





BY THE WAY 


NE day last week, while a miniature purgatory was being shown in 
Harris & Frank’s show window on Spring street, with the Kaiser and 
Hindenberg toboganning down a chute into Hell-an’-Gone, and two live 
rattlesnakes crawling around among the redhot rocks waiting for them, the 
smaller one of the snakes disappeared for a time, and word went out that it 
had escaped and was hiding in one of the suits of clothes, in the window 
marked down from $45 to $28 for this sale only. That afternoon one of the 
g Harris & Frank salesmen went up to the barbershop in the Citizen’s National 
Bank Building for a shave. As he dropped into the chair George, the colored 
shoe polisher of the shop, came along with his outfit. “You want them ’air shoes 
shined?” he asked. “Yes. And, say, George, do you want to make half a dol- 
lar on the side?” the salesman asked. “Sure ah does,” said George. “All right, 
Dru tell you how to do it. You saw those snakes in the window, didn’t you?” 
“Yes, sir, ah done saw dem snakes, sure ah did. Them is real live snakes 
. Mistu, sure.” “Well, one of them got out, and I’ll give you a half a dollar if 
youll go down and catch him and put him back.” George’s eyes widened. 
Ah gits half a dollah if I goes down that stoah and cotches dat air rattle- 
‘snake an’ puts him back where he comes from?” “Yes, that’s the idea. He’s 
probably hiding around there some where. You go down and find him and 
“put him back and [’JI see that you get a half dollar.” George started to think- 
ing hard. “Ah got t’ go sneakin’ around that ’air place hunting up that ’air 
snake, eh?” “Why, yes; all you got to dois locate him and then grab him back 
of the ears and put him into the place where he was. Just take a stick and 
2 9 into the window and poke around until you locate him. He’ll rattle his tail 
as soon as you stir him up, you know.” George considered that for a half 
iaminute. “He g’wine rattle his tail jes’ soon I git him poked up, eh?’ “Why, 
certainly. You’ll know right where he is as soon as he begins to rattle his 
tail, and then you can grab him.” George fell into deep thought. “Say, Mistu,” 
he finally remarked, “I p’wine tell you right how yo’ all kin save dat half 
dollah for yo’self. You jes’ cotch ’at ’air snake yo’self, an’ doan bother me 
no more ’bout it.” 


» 
ISCOVERED! A use for those mirrors on the rear end of trolley cars. 
Of course, the front end mirror is so that the motorman can look at 
the pretty girls in tight skirts, as they mount the steps, but the rear end one, 
as the conductor has a personal view of such doings, has heretofore been 
superfluous. But not now. Trust femininity to find a cause for its presence— 
‘just as she compelled the removal of mirrors from elevators. I saw the 
XAutility worked out on a South Broadway car the other day when a young 
woman stepped over in front of the aforesaid mirror, removed from the 
@nysterious recesses of her front clothes a powder puff, rouge stick and eye- 
brow pencil, and went to work upon her countenance. She had ample time, 
as the car was in a jamb near Seventh street, and she made a good job of 
er kalsomining and face painting ere it had to move on—and the mirror 
pwas at just the right angle for the work, too. I suppose now the feminine 
portion of the Angeleno populace will send in a vote of thanks to Supt. 
Kuhrts, and ask him incidentally to provide a dressing table, with a stool, 
ym each rear platform. 


THOROUGHLY approve of the farmerettes’ costume for farmerette work 
~ —if that is work—but [I think it is out of place paraded up and down 
Broadway, at the theatre, and the like. And while I do still approve of it and 
inost of its wearers, who look very fetching if they be not to fat or too skinny, 
ar are not bow legged—yet the costume as such should be worn complete, and 
not merely piecemeal. For instance, I saw one farmerette in Broadway the 
«ther day, all correct as to attire save that atop her head was perched an elab- 
orate and evidently costly picture hat, trimmed with artificial flowers such as 
Ayever grew in any field! Around the corner, in Seventh street I met another 
of the same species; she had on the regular attire save that below her rough 
canvas leggins peeked out a trim, silken-clad ankle and a foot in satin pumps 
yith high French heels! Some chap who said once that “consistency, thy name 
is woman” didn’t see farmerettes running wild, evidently. 


AY HE opening of the duck season has again precipitated the annual row 
I between the gun club members and the outlaws. The latter sneaks out 
“4 the early dawn and takes station just outside the gun club preserves; then 
when the members of the clubs shoot at the winged morsels of delight, and 
the latter fly in alarm over toward the seas, the outlaws wing them. The 
club fellows say they feed the birds and thus have a sort of claim on them, 
and that they should be allowed to return to their fenced in preserves. The 
futlaws admit all that as truth, but add a loud and raucaus “Ha, ha!” and 
shoot again. And few are the outlaws who return without the limit, they 
say—thanks to the feeders who frighten the fowls! 


s 
SRSERE was a loud wail from the grocers when they were compelled to 
4% post wholesale and retail prices on a series of standard commodities, and 
many of them had to be forced into action along that line. Folks “got wise” 


when they discovered a profit of 25 to 40% on such non-perishable articles 
as hams and bacon, No wonder the good old “ham and” in the eateries has 
been a dish for millionaires lately. 


\ JHAT with the closing of the theatres, and the necessity, owing to the 

uncertainty of the ban, for keeping artists ready for a resumption of 
hostilities—beg pardon, shows—there were enough player folk about Los 
Angeles during the last few days to start a colony to compare with Broadway 
and 42nd street in the big burg. This was especially the case with the vaude- 
ville houses; the Orpheum had no fewer than three complete shows on hand 
at one time, and the smaller houses were almost equally well stocked up. 
They stood about the stage entrances and mourned with one another: they 
visited the movie camps and the beaches, and then wondered what would 
happen next. Truly, an actor out of a job is about the most helpless critter 
extant. The situation is gradually straightening itself out, of course, but it 
was tragically funny for a few days. 


ry, HOMAS T. Miller of Los Angeles has entered a number of his famous 

& Shorthorn herd, among them several champions, at the forthcoming Cali- 
fornia International Livestock Show to be held in San Francisco November 
2 to 10. The Horse Show which is to be the social event of the Livestock Show 
will open Monday, November 4 and continue, with two matinees, every even- 
ing until November 9. There will be an unusual entry of saddle horses and 
besides a carload of eastern horses, a number of exhibition champions as well. 
Although he has entered his famous $60,000 stallion, Friar Rock, in the breed- 
ing classes, John H. Rosseter will allow Friar Rock and _ his thoroughbred 
mare to take part in the stock parade. High jumpers; the noted Belle Beach, 
the high school horse of the Tom Bass stables of Missouri will be another fea- 
ture. The classes will in all probability be extended to include the local saddle 
horses, 


| eas Liberty bond campaign sees the same frenzied appeal, the same 

early rush, the same sag in the middle, and the same final frantic effort 
to put it over the top at the eleventh hour—with the same successful result. 
By now, we know what to expect. But cannot we devise a means, if we have 
another such Joan—and McAdoo says at least two more may be expected— 
to avoid this upsetting of business, this uproar and demoralization, this 
calling of names and browbeating? They don’t do it that way in England; 
there, you may buy bonds any day, and one loan merges into another, the 
while business goes on without the disruption so prevalent here. Must 
America do everything, even its financing, with a whoop? 


Tee conservation of food has taught Louis Cole that coffee has a taste of 

its own. Louis used to put from three to five lumps of sugar in a cup, 
and all he got was a sickeningly sweet decoction. Now, being food guardian 
and boss himself, he sets a good example, and uses one lump, stirring vigor- 
ously to make himself think he is using more, and he says he has found out 
that the taste of unsweetened coffee is really quite palatable. Louis is at 
least living up to his own rules—but what a job, he says, it is to make others 
do the same! 


I NOW understand that Anaheim, having lost its brewery but retaining its 

German name, has decided to sever any possible connection it may ever 
have had with the Teutonic, either name or nameless, and will seek to change 
its cognomen, at the same time it converts its brewery into another use. 
Loyalty has never been questioned in Anaheim, regardless of name or 
brewery, but may be, in view of everything, it is just as well to be cautious. 


VS eeegga Hunnish soldiers who received elaborate instructions on how to 

eat weeds with nourishing effect, should come to Los Angeles and take 
a look at our vacant lots. There would be found thereon enough weeds to 
feed the German army, including its officers, and plenty to Spare for the 
populace at home. 


HE world do move. One time, not ten years ago, I paid real money to 

see aeroplanes fly. One day recently, more than 100 flew over Los 
Angeles in one group, and I never even knew it till I read about it jn the 
paper—and I wasn't asleep, or alone in my ignorance, either. 


of 


TOW that the bond campaign is over, get ready your little check book, 
for Harry Haldeman is going after Red Cross and other contributions, 
and he gets what he goes after. Bandages follow bullets, y’ know. 








PROMINENT PERSONALITIES 


“Br SQuarRE-l orp” 


OLONEL B. B. Ray, Act- 

ing Quartermaster of the 

Students’ Army Training 
Corps of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and until October Ist, 
Secretary of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare Committee, is 
still carrying the burdens of ail 
the dependents in the city, and 
yet is carrying them with a smile. 
This is the man who, though no 
longer acting secretary, manages 
in spite of his various other 
duties, to appear at least three 
times daily at the office to give 
his personal attention and sym- 
pathy to those in need of help or 


direction. He is a confidant to 
countless ills and grievances; 
countless, since every case is 


submitted to him before going 
through to Washington. The 
case might pertain to allotments 
and allowances, or to compensa- 
tion for death or disability, or it 
might be a call for food or cloth- 
ing, or a need of a lawyer or 
physician. Whatever its nature 
each case receives alike his time 
When he is 
not at the Training Camp or the 
Base Hospital for the S. A. T. C., he is probably to be found at offices of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare Committee. Outside of the Service his 
time seems pretty well taken up. “Be square-toed,” is his motto, and he 
lives up to it. 


ee 


and consideration. 


Cotone. Patron’s Way 

HOMAS N. Johnson, of the New York Sun, wrote the following story of 

the wounding of Lieut.-Col. George S. Patton, Jr., and it appeared in 
the Sun of a recent date: 

Lieut.-Col. George S. Patton, Jr., of San Marino, Cal., one of the first 
officers of the American Tank Corps to be wounded, gave a splendid example 
of courage and self-sacrifice to the officers of this newest branch of the service 
which he did so much to build up. 

At 11 o’clock on the morning of September 26 Col. Patton was with a 
number of tanks south of Varennes in the Aire Valley. It was the first day 
of the Verdun attack, and vitally important that the tanks get forward. 

The mist, however, was so dense and the fog so thick that Col. Patton 
walked ahead of them, choosing 
their route and also assembling 
some and leading forward infan- 
trymen who had got lost. 

The tanks were being heavily 
shelled and had also come within 
reach of the Hun machine guns. 
As Patton walked forward a bul- 
let struck him in the right leg. 
He walked about 40 yards fur- 
ther, and then crawled into a 
shell hole. Ilis orderly, Joseph 
Anzelo of New York, bandaged 
the wound. Col. Patton remained 
in the shell hole for some time, 
issuing orderg to the tanks to 
spread out so as not to make too 
large a target. 

He coolly looked about for the | 
German machine guns, directing 
the tanks how to wipe them out. 

Finally the pain became intense 
and Patton at last consented to 
go to the rear. 

Col. Patton was one of the or- 
ganizers of the tank corps and 
had studied tanks on both British 
and French fronts. He developed 
four new devices improving tanks 
which were adopted by the 
French and the British. For 
some time he conducted the 


et 
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MADAM MARISKA ALDRICH DAVIS 
Anp Her Famous Crampion “Pouice” Doc “Fre1s von GESUNDBRUNNEN” 


American tank service school 
where the corps now fighting 50 
gloriously was developed. Pat- 
ton was a member of Gen. Persh- 7 
ing’s original staff, which came 
to Europe a year ago last May. 


O, this is not printed as ae 
Picture of “Beauty and the 
Beast,” but of two beauties. 
Leaving the dog for more expert 
hands, it is sufficient to say that 
the picture of Mrs. Mariska 
Aldrich Davis is one of the best_ 
that has been taken. Mrs. Davis,” 
better known by her professional 
name, has been doing as much as 
any musician in Los Angeles to 
hearten and entertain the soldiers 
and sailors and to attract crowds 
to Red Cross and other patriotic 
entertainments. She is a favorite 
socially as well as musically, her 
hearty good humor and kindly , 
attracting many 
Mrs. Davis has sung } 
with the symphony orchestra and 


spirit her 


friends. 


on several occasions at the Gamut® 
& club, where she has been a wel- 
come visitor at several of the 
club functions. 

URRENT events have brought the University of Southern California 

under the jurisdiction of the War Department, and since the shut-down 
of ordinary classes during the influenza epidemic, only men in uniform are to 
be seen around the campus. During the past year the land intervening between* 
the College of Liberal Arts and Exposition Park has been acquired by the 
University, and elaborate plans are on paper for appropriate Law and other 
buildings. But the call of the Officers Training Camp, with eight hundred 
aspirants to be housed, has led to the building of frame barracks and a mess 
hall on the chosen site. At present the Cafeteria in the basement of the Lib- 
eral Arts main building is used as a mess hall; and instructors and ordinary 
students have to find their lunches elsewhere. The time of the select eight 
hundred is carefully mapped out for them; eleven hours of military instruc- 
tion, fourteen hours of cultural studies, and twenty-eight hours weekly of study” 
under supervision. The demand made on the French and other popular de- 
partments has been excessive; but, during the shut-down, only urgent studies 
of a mathematical and precise nature are insisted upon. There is a plentifuly 
sprinkling of white-capped “gobs” among the government students. Until the 
close of the War, University ) 
Avenue will present quite a bar- 
rack-like appearance. “ 


MONG the most popular of 
Military Men in the U. S, 
Army who have been located 
in Southern California is Col. 
W. N. Hensley, Jr., 
commander of the Arcadia 
Balloon School, now at Mathers. 
Col. Hens- 
ley came here late last fall andA 

since then has transformed the 

old Lucky Baldwin race track 

into one of the finest Military 

Fields in the world. He has 

| the unmistakable stamp of a 
West Pointer, being graduated | 
from that in 1905. 
He is sometimes known ag, 
“Lucky Thirteen,” 
graduation he was made ab 
officer of the Thirteenth Caval- 
| ry and has had various adven- 
| with the 13, 
ee a which include being sent with 
Os | the Thirteenth Cavalry on Fri-s 
day, the 18th day of September, 
1918, to the Mexican bordét. 


former 


Field, Sacramento. 


institution 


for upon 


tures number 








BILL JONES, MECHANIC 


HE BREAKS INTO THE SELLING GAME 


By Winfield Hogaboom 


L- 


‘i 
ECHANICS ain't got no 
M use for salesmen. We 
ain’t in their class. That’s 
why there didn't none of us fellers 
in th’ shop pay any attention to 
th’ Big Feller when he first come, 
7 exceptin’ we noticed he was about 
th’ size of a sperm whale. We 
figured he was th’ kind of a fel- 
_ ler you couldn’t call a liar an’ 
hope to keep out of th’ hospital, 
and we just naturally got to callin’ 
him th’ Big Feller before we even 
*knowed what his real name was. 

It wasn’t long, though, before we 
noticed he was different from the 
other salesmen. He didn’t come 
back into th’ shop an’ try to tell us 
how to fix his car. And just that 
there little thing made him a 

.fwhole lot different from th’ other 
salesmen. 

We all got to likin’ him, and we 
used to take special pains to tune 
up his demonstrator. Me, I worked 
an hour and a half, one day, gettin’ his carburater to workin’ just right. 

Takin’ a likin’ to him didn’t keep us from discoverin’ there was somethin’ 
yethe matter with him, though. First we noticed the other salesmen wouldn’t 


\ have nothin’ to do with him, and the sales manager had took a violent dislike 
/ to him. We figured he wasn’t in no immediate danger of any of ’em hurtin’ 
him though, because it would of took about three or four of ‘em to do it. He 


wasn’t anybody’s pal, that’s all. 

Well, we found out, how it was. The salesmanager he got his little ham- 
mer out one day, and did a nice job of knockin’. The Big Feller he’s one of 
them rich man’s sons who don’t pan out the way the old man wants him to, 

~ and he’s had to leave college before his education is finished, on account of 

g wallopin’ some perfessor on the jaw, or somethin’ like that. His old man is a 

% friend to the president of our company, and he has wished him onto us, and 
the president he’s expected to make a man out of him. He’s plumb daffy about 
automobiles, which is why the president has been induced to take him in out of 

F& the wet. Our company it’s the biggest concern sellin’ automobiles in Los An- 
geles. 

It didn’t make no difference to us mechanics, though. We had him sized 
up for a good kid, and we was for him strong. Bill Heffler, who has the job 

» of washin’ cars, and is just learnin’ to be a mechanic, he took such a fancy 
te the Big Feller P’ve seen him hunt for an hour to locate a squeak on his dem- 
onstrator, and he never left that shop in no car that wasn’t runnin’ like a top. 

That’s what sort of riled us all up after we found out he wasn’t makin’ 
good. Bein’ onto the tricks of the trade, we figured the sales manager was 
handing him all the hard prospects, and givin’ the easy marks to his pets. He'd 

| _go out and work his head off tryin’ to land people that didn’t have no notion 
Y of buyin’ a car, and when he’d come back and try to explain it, the sales man- 
ager’d bawl him out. I’m wonderin’ yet why he didn’t land on the sales man- 
ager. I guess he was so anxious to make good he didn’t notice them things. 
» Our company it had one car that was a lemon. The only chanct there was 
) to peddle one of them cars was to find some sucker which hadn’t never rode in 
_an automobile before, and demonstrate it to him goin’ down hill. The Big 
Feller he wasn’t supposed to handle nothin’ but that lemon. But, at that, you 
s*had to hand it to him when it came to drivin’ it. He could get more out of it 
* than anybody else that ever drove it. 
i. I guess I forgot to state the Big Feller was about as handsome to look at 
as any young feller you ever seen. Say, he had a pair of shoulders like Jim 
Jeffries has got, and he looked clean and healthy and—vwell, you’d figure he 
was right there with the ladies. 

It run along several weeks, an’ the Big Feller he hadn’t sold a one of them 

Alemons, and one day in come a retired millionaire with white hair and a white 
moustache and gotee, and a pink complexion. He had his daughter with him. 
I was working on a car right near where the door which goes into the sales- 
room is. 

Say, that girl sure was a peach. She just sort of brightened up the whole 

' place, like bein’ in a dark room and slammin’ on a lot of electric lights all to 
»once. I had my engine goin’, and I come near dropping a wrench into her, I 
égot so excited—me, Bill Jones, married, and got two kids, and nothin’ but a 
‘mechanic, neither. 

~ The millionaire he wanted to buy a car. I figure he was a millionaire 
because he didn’t want nothin’ but the best car in the place, and his idea of the 


“IT Covutp Sere His Tart Licgutr GrimMeERIN’ IN THE DISTANCE” 


best car was the one that cost the 
most. 

The sales manager he figured 
he'd handle that deal himself. It 
was too good to be spoiled. This 
here sales manager, I guess I for- 
got to tell you, he is one of them 
fat, one-cylinder slobs that parts 
their hair in the middle, and ain't 
got real good sense but don’t know 
it. It made me sore the way he 
started in tryin’ to make a hit with 
that girl. 

He hadn't no more’n got his little 
spiel goin’ when the Big Feller 
glides into the shop in the lemon 
demonstrator; hops out, and mo- 
seys into the salesroom. He don’t 
notice the millionaire and his lovely 
daughter at first, ’till he gets about 
ten feet off, and then it’s too late 
to back away. 

Right then you ought to have 
saw that girl. It was sure a case 
of love at first sight with that girl. 
Nobody could have made a mistake about that. The Big Feller, he didn’t 
hardly seem to see her, er else he didn’t let on that he did. But the girl she 
saw him. Her big, brown eyes they stuck out so’s you could of hung your 
overcoat on them. The sales manager he seen how it was, too. He looked 
like he wanted to rap the big feller on the head with a hammer. 

Well, the girl she seemed to know the Big Feller belonged around there, 
and that was enough for her. She sidled right up to him and started in to 
asking him questions before anybody around there hardly had time to get next 
to what was coming off. The Big Feller he couldn’t of got out of talking to 
her if he had of tried, and I’m going to give him credit for not tryin’ very 
hard, after he got a good look at her. 

I thought the sales manager was goin’ to bite a hole into the back of a 
limousine he was standing close to. There was a couple of other salesmen 
around there, too, and you’d a thought somebody must of painted their faces 
with green paint. 

The Big Feller he saw it was up to him to show the young lady that car, 
whether the sales manager wanted him to or not. He wasn’t supposed to know 
nothing about them high-price cars; but the way he let go of language regard- 
ing of the fine points of that high-price car would of surprised the man which 
made it. 

I shut off my engine soon’s he got to talkin’, so’s to give him all the chanst 
there was, and after a while I heard the girl say, with the sweetest smile on her 
face you ever seen: “QO, I should so like to have a ride in it.” 

The sales manager he started to chip in, but the Big Feller beat him to it. 
“Why, you certainly can,” he says. 

“Papa, you may get in behind, and I’ll ride on the front seat and learn 
how to drive it,” she purred, and the next thing I seen was the machine glidin’ 
out of the side door. 

Sufferin’ cats! but the sales manager was sore. He couldn’t get his breath, 
at first, an’ he just sort of sputtered. But he got to talkin’ after a while, and 
then he couldn’t stop. He had the other salesmen clustered around him, and he 
had just got to going good about what he was goin’ to do, an’ all that kind of 
talk, when the car came back into the place. He had to step lively so’s to not 
get slammed into, because the girl she was driving it herself, and she didn’t 
have what you might call perfect control of it, neither. She got it back to the 
place where it started from without hitting anything with it, though, and right 
after she threw out the clutch and turned off the spark she leans over a little 
so’s the sales manager can hear her better, mebbe, and speakin’ to the Big 
Feller she says: “We'll take this one; how much did you say it would be? 
Papa, you make out the check, please. You may bring the car out this after- 
noon.” And then she hands the Big Feller a card with her address on it. 

Say, I’m a tellin’ you the argument started right after the millionaire and 
his lovely daughter had went away. 

Anyhow, it would of been a argument if the Big Feller would of talked 
any. The sales manager was so full of things he wanted to say it’s a wonder 
he didn’t bust. After he had spilled a lot of it he made a mistake by stoppin’ 
to take in breath, and the Big Feller he steps up closer to him, and looks at him 
right into the eye, and says, in a low tone of voice, but positive: “That’ll be 
about all of that. I want my commission and I want it right now.” 

Mebbe if I give you five guesses you might guess what the sales manager 
done next. I'll also state that the sales maneger he weighs more’n the Big 








Feller does, too, bein’ considerably wider around the middle. But his chest it’s 
about a foot and a half too low for a real athlete, and, mebbe, at that, it isn’t 
his chest I’m thinkin’ of, neither. He might not have no chest and what I mean 
might be his stomach. But you wouldn’t never guess that he went right into 
his office, without saying nuthin’ more, and took two hundred dollars out of the 
safe, and hands it to the Big Feller, and I didn’t figure he would ever do it, 
because I thought he would get took with heart failure and fall dead before he 
got it done. 


The Big Feller he asks me to follow him out to the place where the girl 
lives that afternoon, in the lemon, so’s to bring him back after he delivers the 
new car to her. 


Say, that is some mansion that girl lives in, believe me. 


When we gets back to the shop, what do you suppose the Big Feller did? 
He says to me: “Say, was that your wife I saw in here last Saturday after- 
noon, with those two kids?” 


“Yes, that’s her,” I says, “and them’s my kids, all right.” I figured mebbe 
he might be goin’ to say somethin’ about me havin’ the wife an’ kids hanging 
around the shop when I’m supposed to be workin’, an’ all she is there fer is my 
salary. But I didn’t say nuthin’. 


The next thing I knows he slips a five-dollar gold piece into my hand, ar’ 
says: “I'm awful fond of kids; you give that to the wife and tell her to buy 
"em some candy.” 

Say, when I gets over bein’ astonished, and looks to see if he ain’t kiddin’ 
me, he ain’t there no more. But that five-dollar gold piece is resting calmly in 
my hand, and I know I ain’t dreamin’, anyway. 

Yes, and I finds out he give Bill Heffler five dollars, too, and tells him to 
go and buy himself some cigarette papers, Bill not havin’ no wife, nohow, and 
bein’ a regular cigarette fiend. 

Well, the Big Feller he’s pretty solid around th’ shop after that, but he 
ain’t made himself no great favorite with the sales manager, ner any of them 
salesmen, so’s you could notice it. He don’t get promoted, ner nuthin’ like 
that. What he gets is the grand overlook. Orders is issued to me, being fore- 
man of the shop, not to put in no more time on the lemon demonstrator. They 
was going to hand it to the Big Feller every way they could, especially the 
sales manager. 

The Big Feller he’s broke again in about two weeks, as near as I can 
figure. He’s all togged out in expensive clothes, but he’s borrowin’ cigarettes 
off from us mechanics. 

I’m tinkerin’ with one of them cheap carburaters that come on some of 
them light cars one afternoon, and [ hears the sales manager talking to some 
of the salesmen, but they don’t know I’m listenin’ because there ain’t nuthin’ 
but a wood partition between where I got my bench and the back room where 
the accessories is kept, and they was in there. He was talkin’ about how a big 
killin’ can be made with th’ high-price car our company handles with them 
millionaires that live in Montecito, which is up by Santa Barbara. He says 
them millionaires is all sendin’ back East to buy their cars, and if we can git 
’em started in to buyin’ out new twin-sixes there won’t be nothin to it. Them 
millionaires, he says, they is just like sheep. If one of them gets a new car 
the rest of them wants one just like it, no matter if they got a whole flock of 
some other kind. Money ain’t no object to them, he says, except to see how 
much they can git rid of. =~ 

I listened to him without payin’ much attention, but after a while I hears 
him say he’ll be willin’ to give up five hundred to whoever lands the first one 
of them Montecito millionaires with one of them new twin-sixes. 

Right away I got to thinking. I says to myself: The Big Feller he’s the 
boy to land one of them millionaires. Especially, I says, if the millionaire hap- 
pens to have a daughter. An’ the first chanest I gets I slips the dope to him. 
“Thank you very much for telling me, old man; it is awfully kind of you,” he 
says. Then he walks off, and I don’t see him no more for quite a while. 

I fergits all about it, an’ I wouldn’t never thought of it again, a’tall, I 
don’t reckon, if it hadn’t been that I was workin’ at the bench about two weeks 
after that, and I heard the sales manager talkin’ to one of the salesmen, whose 
name is Hawkins. 

“How'd the dam kid get onto it; that’s what I’d like to know?” I hears the 
sales manager say. 

Hawkins he says you kin search him. “Somebody must of put him wise,” 
he says. 

If the sales manager would of known it was me I wouldn’t of had no more 
job than a jackrabbit. But that ain’t worryin’ me none. I keeps perfectly 
still an’ listens. The sales manager he tells about how th’ Big Feller come 
runnin’ into his office that mornin’ an’ says he’s got a prospect at Montecito 
by the name of Crane, an’ wants to drive one of them limosines—one of them 
seven thousand dollar twin-six limosines—up there right away. 

He looks him right plumb straight into the eye, the sales manager says, 
an’ tells him he understands he’s offerin’ five hundred commission. What could 
he do? the sales manager says. You can’t lie to that kid when he’s lookin’ you 
into the eye. He tells the Big Feller he’s made it a rule that no salesman is 
allowed to take out one of them cars unless he puts up the price of it first. 
The Big Feller is dead broke. It might as well of been seven million dollars 
as seven thousand. The kid quit, right there. 

The other feller tells the sales manager that was pretty clever, 

Then the sales maneger he says to Hawkins what he will do. He says, 
Crane is one of them Pittsburg millionaires, and he wants a new car to drive 
up to Portland, startin’ day after tomorrow. He tells Hawkins he can take 


the brown limosine out there tomorrow morning, and he ought to start about 5 
o’clock, and he can have her sold, and probably catch the 1:20 train back.” s 

That’s about the way I recollect it, and while he’s talkin’ to Hawkins Pm 
getting exciteder all the time, and right about then I let’s a hammer drop, and 
here ain’t no more conversation. 

Well, I goes to trying to dope out some way of beatin’ that frame up on 
th’ Big Feller. I can’t figure it noway, but I got it on my mind, and I can't 
get it off. Finally I goes an’ springs the whole thing on Bill Heffler. Bill, he 
ain’t got no brains a’tall. His main idea right off the reel is to throw up hisy 
job and then go in an’ lick the sales manager. 

“What's that kind of stuff goin’ to get you?” I says. “I could lick him, 
too, maybe, but where would it get me?” 

“Well, it might not get neither of us nothin’ much,” Bills says, “but itll 
show the Big Feller we was tryin’ to do somethin’ for him, won’t it?” 

“Naw,” I says, “it won’t. What we got to do is—we got to—sort of—well, 
I’ll be damned if I know. You don’t reckon we could get seven thousand dol-, 
lars somehow, do you?” 

I ought not to have sprung a thing like that on Bill. He gets fifteen dol- 
lars a week, and it’s gradually weakened his intellect figurin’ what should he do 
with so much money. For a last resort he’s took to playin’ Kelly pool with a 
gang of pool sharks down in a joint on Main street, which has mostly solved 
the problem, but not until after his intellect is shattered pretty bad. 

Bill laughs when I asks him, but when I says I’m goin’ to punch his nose , 
if he don’t get to talkin’ sense, he begins to see I’m serious, and we get to 
figurin’ hard. We can’t figure out no seven thousand dollars no way. Even if 
Jack Dorland sells his roadster, which is got a cracked cylinder, and ain’t no 
good, but he’s got an offer of four hundred dollars for it from a feller that 
don’t know nothin’ about cars, an’ Bill quits playin’ Kelly pool, an’ I draws all 
the money I got in the bank out of the bank, all we could do in the whole shop 
is about seven hundred dollars. And mebbe I can’t get that money out of the | 
bank, because it’s put in there in my wife’s name, an’ she’s got to sign the ~ 
check, an’ it takes her a long time to sign a check when I’m in favor of her 
doin’ it. 

Well, I’m plumb discouraged, an’ thinkin’ mebbe I ought to slam Bill one 
on the jaw anyway, an’ all at once [ get an inspiration. 

“Th’ girl with the big, brown eyes,” I says to myself. “She could get her 
Papa to give her them seven thousand dollars.” 

So I says to myself I’m going to go out and talk to that girl. The Big* 
Feller’s got to have a chancst. 

Like a dam fool, I jumps into the lemon demonstrator, without sayin’ 
nothin’ to nobody, and rambles out to that mansion on Wilshire Boulevard. 
I has sense enough to take off my overalls before I start, and that’s about all. 

When I’m goin’ up them big stone steps a lump comes up into my throat * 
about the size of a Ford. I knocks on the front door, but nobody don’t come, 
so I looks around and spots a bell and sticks my finger against it. Pretty soon } 
the door opens and a lady is standin’ there lookin’ right at me. It ain’t the 
girl though. 

“Kin I see the young Jady what lives here?” I says. 

“Do you wish to see Miss Chester?” she says. 

“YT does, er else I wouldn’t be here,” I says. x, 

“T'll take your card to her,” she says. 

“IT begs your pardon,” I says, “but I forgot to bring my card.” 

She looks at me all over. “There must be some mistake,” she says. 

“Nope, there ain’t no mistake,” I says. “Only she ain’t expecting me, if@ 
that’s what you mean. I just called on business,” I says. 

“You had better see Mr. Chester,” she says. “I'll tell him you wish to see 


3? 
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him. 

“Nope, that won’t do, neither,” I says. “I got to see the girl.” 

Just right then I heard the girl’s voice. “What is it?” she is asking. 

“Id like to talk to you about the Big Feller—that is, I mean Mr. Dal- 
rymple, that sold you the car, Miss,” I says, in a loud tone of voice, but 1< 
couldn’t see her a’tall. 

“Bring the gentleman in, Nora,’ 
and I steps right in. 

Say, that is some mansion on the inside, all right. Walkin’ on them carpets 
you think you are walkin’ on air. 

“Won't you be seated?” the girl says to me. I looks around, but I can’t ~ 
see nothin’ to sit on that appears to have cost less’n two thousand dollars, an’4 
I remains standing. 


> she says. Nora she opens the door wider ‘ 


a 


“T ain’t got no time to spare,” I says. “Tl stand up.” 
“What is it you wish to say?” ‘ 


I looked at her right square into the eye, and it struck me she might be 
a little scared. 

“?*Taint nothin’ bad about him, Miss,” I says. “Only, it’s this way”: and { » 
goes ahead and tells her the whole shootin’ match, from beginnin’ to end. ¥ 

When I got through I noticed there was a little wrinkle up and down right 
between her eyes. Then she says to me: “Why, Ill have Papa make out a 
check for seven thousand dollars to Mr. Dalrymple, and he can endorse it over * 
to the company, and take the car, and the other gentleman won’t have to go to 
Montecito at all.” 


Say, there was a wave of joy went through me just like when you throws 
the switch and the juice goes into a dynamo. “You’re some grand little sport, 
ain’t you, Miss?” I says, before I has time to think how it was goin’ to sound. 
I was right on the point of grabbing hold of her paw an’ shakin’ it, but I hap- 





pens to think I mustn’t make no bad breaks. Then, all of a sudden it comes 
tome: “Say,” I says, “there ain’t no time to lose on this job. How we goin’ 


to get that check to th’ Big—I mean Mr. Dalrymple, without we can find him?” 


“Why, isn’t he at the automobile store?” she asks. 


“Nope, he wasn’t there when I come away,” I says, “an’ it ain't likely he’ll 
hang around there much more today.” 


“That little crease come in between her eyes again. “You must go right 
away and find him,” she saws. 


“That’s what I’m aimin’ to do, Miss,” I says, “and in order to do that I 
got to make tracks pointin’ away from here right soon.” 


“PH bring the check,” she says, and skips. 

Pretty soon she comes back, an’ I get that check for seven thousand dol- 
lars laid right into my hand. Me, a mechanic, what ain’t never had seven 
thousand dollars in his hand before in my whole life to oncst. “I’ll find him, 
sure, Miss,” I says, and_ starts 
backin’ out of the mansion, bow- 
ing to her while I’m goin’ out. 

I'm a liar at that. I don’t find 
him. He ain’t at the place, an‘ no- 
body don’t know where he’s gone 
to. 

I reckon I come near ruinin’ the 
engine in that lemon. I gets track 
of the Big Feller twicst, but he is 
several jumps ahead of me both 
times, and I misses him. 

Come five o’clock an’ I ain’t un- 
earthed him. I been to the house, 
where he lives, and they ain’t 
heard of him since mornin’. I been 
all through a couple of hotel lob- 
bies, and into the barroom, but 
tain’t no use. J go back to the 
shop an’ telephone to the girl. 

She says I’m to come on right 
out there. Out I goes. “Tell me 
what you’ve done?” she says. I 
tells her. 

That there little crease comes in 
between her eyes again. “Do you 
know the road between here and 
Santa Barbara?” she asks. 

“You bet your life I does,” I 
says, and a kind of a funny feelin’ 
comes over me. 

“You and I will take the car to 
Montecito,” she says, and smiles 
that there beautiful smile of hers 
again. 

Then she springs the craziest idea on me you ever heard of. 
we're going to buy that car right away, and drive it to Montecito and sell it 
to Mr. Crane, and bring back the money to Mr. Dalrymple. 

If my wife would have knowed what my feelings toward that girl was 
right then I guess she would have busted me over the head with a flatiron, and 
then got a divorce. Her an’ me ain’t never had no words, neither, except once 
in a long while apart. But, at that, I’m so bewildered I ain’t got nothin’ to 
say, an’ the girl does all the talkin’. 


“You know where the man lives we have to buy the car of, don’t you?” she 
says. And before I can tell her she says we’re going to go right over to his 
house and buy the car, and bring it back to her Papa’s garage, an’ I’m to come 
early in the morning, and we’re to drive right to Montecito. 

Sounded like a cinch, didn’t it? 

“You got it figured out all right,” I says, soon’s I can get to say somethin’ 
a'tall. “Only,” I says, “this here sales manager he’ll bust the combination, 
sure’s shootin’ fish, if he gets onto it. You got to pertend you’re buyin’ that 
car for yourself, Miss.” 

“Certainly,” she says. “Now I'll get on my things and we'll go.” 

Well, just like I said; the sales manager he gets onto it all right, and he 
tells her she'll have to wait until tomorrow. Her eyes is flashing little sparks 
when she comes out and gets into the lemon alongside of me. 

“I can drive to where the president of the company lives, Miss,” I says, 
when she tells me what happened. 


She says, 


“Drive there at once,” she says. 

I reckon IJ beat that a little. An’ it was quite a ways, at that, but there 
wasn’t no speed cops in sight. She marches right into the president’s house 
with fire in her eyes yet. When she comes out she’s smiling. “The car will be 
in Papa’s garage when you come in the morning,” she says. 

“You're some grand—hold on, I told you that already,—didn’t I,” I says. 

“How long does it take to drive to Montecito?” she asks. 


“Aw’ Hawkins Ht Dipn’r Never Srart, Tuart’s Att.” 


“Well, a good driver can make it in about three hours, and a half,” I says. 
“IT can make it in three.” 


“We'll start from my house at four o’clock,” she says. 
“Vl be right there on hand, Miss,” I says. 


I’m figurin’ that the least which can happen to me is I’ll lose my job an’ 
the wife’ll get a divorce, an’ Pil be in Dutch around the other shops, and can’t 
get no other job. But I keep seein’ that beautiful smile all the time, and I 
ain't got no more idea of backin’ out than I have of flyin’. I want to see the 
Big Feller hang something onto that sales manager, that’s what I want. 


It’s pitch dark, and then some, when I gets to the mansion at four o’clock, 
but the place is all lit up, and the girl is waiting for me, and we're off in no 
time a’tall. She’s sittin’ up on the front seat with me, which I figured mebbe 
she'd climb inside and go to sleep. 

Out through Hollywood, ’till we struck the Cahuenga Pass we only went 
by but one car. It’s so still I can 
tell by the hum when the engine 
gets warmed up good. We're goin’ 
about forty when we hit the bot- 
tom of the grade, and we goes to 
the top at about thirty, all in the 
high. Just as we makes the last 
turn I gets a glimpse of a tail light 
‘bout a mile ahead. “Slow ’er up, 
old man,” I says to myself, “er 
somebody might get a flash of 
them headlights of your’n on the 
next curve.” So I slowed her. The 
girl she notices it, but she don’t 
ask no questions. Say that girl 
she’s some grand—I guess I told 
you that before, though. 

The tail light is gone, though, 
when we hits the level again, 
*tother side the Pass. Right then I 
douses my headlights entirely. 

After we rounded Lookout, and 
was comin’ down the other side, J 
seen th’ taillight again, clear across 
the flat before you get to Cala- 
basas. I noticed the girl 
lookin’ at it, too. 

“That there’s Hawkins 
brown limousine,” I says. 
sales manager 
thing out.” 

She gives a little gasp, an’ then 
she says: “You can drive fast and 
pass him, can’t you?” 

“Nope,” I says, “’tain’t possible. 
That there car it can go as fast as this here one can, an’ Hawkins, he ain't 
afraid to drive her that fast, neither.” 


She didn’t say nothin’, and looked right straight ahead for awhile. The 
tail light had went away. 


was 


in the 
“The 
he’s figured this 


“But isn’t there some way for us to get there first; we must do it,” she 
says, after a little while, and I thought mebbe I heard her give a little sort of 
a sob. 


“Yep, just one chancst,” I says. “We could go by Casitas Pass.” 
“Then we will go by Casitas Pass,” she says. 

“Mebbe you ain’t never rode over Casitas?” J says. 

“No, but we must go over it now,” she says. 


“It’s rougher’n—well, there ain’t anything rougher’n it is,” I says. I was 
goin’ to say “rougher’n hell,” but I happened to recollect I was talkin’ to a 
lady. “You'll be takin’ a lot of chances,” I says. “Besides, it’s five miles 
longer than the Shore road. What I’m figurin’ on,” I says, “is that hell just 
mosey along about thirty-five, thinkin’ we’re behind him. But we'll have to £0 
some, Miss,” I says, “to do them extra five miles, and head him off, cause the 
Casitas road comes into the Shore road again along before you get to Carpin- 
teria.” 


“We must do it,” she says. “You will, won’t you?” 


How could a mechanic like me help doin’ whatever a girl like her wants him 
to do, when she’s talkin’ like that? “You bet, I will,” I says. “We'll go over 
Casitas if we stays alive,” I says. 


She didn’t say nothin’ more. I plugs along through them Calabasas hills, 
and every little while I gets sight of that tail light glimmerin’ around a curve, 
two or three miles ahead of me. “’T’wont do to get no closer till after we get 
past Ventura, now, Miss,” I says, “because if we do he might hear us comin’, 
cause it’s so still,” I says. 


“We'll cut across onto the other road after we get through that berg, an’ 
then we can put th’ lights on again.” 
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CHRISTMAS OVERSEAS 

HOSE who are planning to send 

Christmas packages to our men 

of the American Jixpeditionary 

Forces, will be interested in the regu- 

lations required by the Government re- 

garding the weighing and mailing of 
them. 

It has been given out authoritatively 
by the committee in charge at the Red 
Cross Headquarters, Tenth and Main 
Streets, that the War Department has 
distributed to each member of the 
American Expeditionary Forces a 
“Christmas Parcel Label.” Each sol- 
dier will send his label to a relative or 
friend, who should at once take the 
label to the nearest Red Cross Distri- 
buting Station where they will be given 
an official carton, size 3 x 4 x 9 inches, 
together with full shipping instructions. 
After the box is packed in accordance 
with instructions it should be returned 
lo the Red Cross Distributing Station 
where it is inspected, weighed and 
wrapped, and accepted for shipment by 
the Red Cross authorities. This is the 
only means authorized by the War De- 
partment and the Postal Authorities 
whereby Christmas packages can be 
sent to the soldiers over seas. 

When we realize that each parcel 
weighs 3 pounds wrapped (or not ex- 
ceeding 2 pounds 15 ounces unwrapped) 
and that 6,000,000 pounds of Christmas 
cheer will be shipped to 2,000,000 men, 
we are better able to appreciate that 
it is the only possible way and the 
only fair way to create for each and 
every soldier an equal share of happi- 
ness; and to help the Government in 
distributing these parcels on time. As 
it is, a ship with a tonnage of 6,000 will 
be needed to transport the Christmas 
cargo alone. Last year the Christmas 
parcels arrived in June, due to the en- 
ormous surplus tonnage. This year each 
man will be remembered at an appro- 
priate time when those dear to him at 
home are imagining he is receiving gifts 
from them. And the keynote to the 
proficient handling of these parcels will 
rest with the committees everywhere 
in charge, together with the quick re- 
sponse and co-operation of the people. 
Novembr 20th is the tatest mailing date. 
No parcels will be accepted after this 
date. They will carry under the fourth 
class postal rate or the parcel post 
zone rate. No parcel will be shipped 
without its official label stamped on the 
outside. When packed and ready for 
wrapping they will be received at the 
Red Cross Distributing Stations at 930 
South Main Street, (Los Angeles 
Headquarters); 2123 West Jefferson 
Street; 2308 South Vermont; corner of 
Workman Street and Avenue 26; 3018 
Stephenson Avenue; 3801 South San 
Pedro; and corner of Santa Monica 
Boulevard and Madison avenue, Holly- 
wood. Those outside of the city are 
stationed at Avalon, Arcadia, Azusa, 
Burbank, Compten, Covina, Downey, E41 
Monte, Glendora, Inglewood, Orange, 
Owensmouth, Redondo Beach, and San 
Fernando. This is the complete list of 
the stations under the supervision of 
the committee appointed to this under- 
taking for the Los Angeles Chapter of 
the Red Cross. Outside of this radius 


the werk is carried “on by the commit- 
tees of the various other chapters. 
These regulations do not apply to 
the nurses over seas, or to the marines 
or sailors who are under the Navy reg- 
wiations. Neither do they apply to our 
mmen in the United States. But they 
do apply to the marines with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces over seas. 
At Rep Cross HEAnQUARTERS 
Further information may be had at 
Red Cross Headquarters from the com- 
mittee in charge headed by Mr. Rus- 





source and pertaining to the Red Cross 
may not be authentic or reliable. In- 
stead of believing the rumors that You 
may read or hear come to “Jnforma- 
tion” for the truth. 

There are countless other service 
bureaus to be found at Tenth and Main 
Streets, each one an integral part of a 
single working system. The Civilian 
Relief, for example, is composed of 
workers whose chief duty is to relieve 
any distress or need on the part of the 
families of men who are in service. The 
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sell McD. Taylor and Mr. Sidney 
Wales, or from the Bureau of Informa- 
tion. This bureau, under the direction 
of Mr. Roy Jones and his daughter 
Miss Dorothy Jones, assisted by Miss 
Dorothea Whitnah, has been estab- 
lished not only in order to aid and in- 
form the public in transacting its busi- 
ness with Red Cross, but to correct 
false impressions and false statements 
in connection with the organization. It 
is moreover the keynote to the Main 
Street Branch, acting as guide, for un- 
suspecting ones, through the labyrinth 
of departments there, and so avoiding 
any confusion or waste of valuable 
time. Any answers forthcoming from 
this bureau may be counted as official, 
and the public is invited to utilize its 
services. Any answers from any other 


Bureau of Communication endeavors to 
keep the people at home in touch with 
men in the field by means of Red Cross 
searchers; men wounded, ill, killed in 
action, dead of disease, or reported 
missing. The Bureau of Prisoners’ Re- 
lief supplies prisoners, both American 
and Allied, with clothing and food, and 
attends to the forwarding of mail and 
money to prisoners of war. Incidental- 
ly each American prisoner receives a 
20-pound parcel of food a week from 
the American Red Cross. Mrs. Benja- 
min Goldman is Director of the Civilian 
Relief and is assisted by Miss Crissey 
McLemore. Mr. D. C. MacWatters di- 
rects the Bureau of Communication and 
the Bureau of Prisoners’ Relief. The 
Bureau of Navy Auxiliaries supplies 
ships, the Naval Training Station at 


San Pedro, and the Submarine Base 
with knitted garments. Individual sail- 
ors are also provided. This bureau also 
handles all Naval Relief. Mrs. Dean 
Mason is director here, assisted by 
Miss Harriet Strong. The Bureau 
Canteens for the Los Angeles meet the 
outgoing and incoming trains carrying 
rien in uniform, and supply the men 
with packages chocolate, 
gum, cigarettes, and postal cards. 
Coffee, Fruit, and doughnuts are also 
donated. This bureau has established 
a Canteen “Hut? at the Southern Pa- 
cific Station and a second hut will be 
opened soon at the Santa Fe Station. 
Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor assisted by 
Miss Anne McNab directs Bureau Can- 
teen No. 2, and Miss Florence John- 
ston is director of Canteen No. 1. 

Another interesting department of 
the Home Service, Military and Naval 
Relief, is the Bureau of Motor Ser- 
vice, of which Miss Louise Burke is the 
director, and there are twenty-fout 
girls in “the service.” The duties of 
this bureau are numerous. It may be 
collecting Salvage, or distributing sup- 
plies to other branches, or to base hos- 
pitals, or camps. Some of the trips are 
outside of the city. They may include 
Arcadia, San Pedro or Riverside. But 
the girls take them cheerfully, loading 
and unpacking their own motor trucks. 
Of course all of this work is voluntary. 
Out of the 1160 workers at the Las 
Angeles Headquarters there are but 50 
who are not volunteer workers. 

The Salvage is one of the most im- 
portant departments as it is a_ hig 
source of income to the Red Cross. 
Salvage is used merchandise. It is col- 
lected in Neighborhood Stations, and 
these include every city school and 
some private schools. The Civilian Re- 
lief can make use of much of this sal- 
vage and what is not needed in this 
capacity is sold from the Warehouse, 
where it is handled in hundreds of tons 
by the Fire Department, the Police De- 
partment, and the Typographical Un- 
jon, all three of which work in squads. 
Many other organizations also assist in 
the work, which has proven not only a 
source of income but a great teacher of 
economy. Mr. Leo Chandler is Assis- 
tant Director of Bureau of Salvage and 
Shop. Mr. and Mrs. Budd Franken- 
field are in charge here. 

The Bureau of the Junior Red Cross 
has been established as a medium of 
connection between the schools and the 
Red Cross. It has a membership of 
approximately ninety-six thousand 
children. In the last year the children 
from the city schools alone turned in 
$9,237.87; Salvage brought $8,175.23, 
and proceeds from toys, $1,500. Mrs. 
J. J. A. Van Kaathoven is director of 
this field of work. Then there is the 
Bureau of Chapter Production, an 
enormous field, handling Surgical 
Dressings, Hospital Garments, Knitted 
Garments, and the Reclamation of Sol- 
diers’ Clothing. Mrs. Wm. A. Ed- 
wards is director of this department, 
assisted by Mrs. C. de Mille, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Barrett, Mrs. Clinton Sterry, 
Mrs. G. H. Hayes, Mrs. Vera Littell, 
Mrs. R. N. Heath, and Mr. Archibald, 
There are numerous other bureaux— 


containing 
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the Bureau of Benefits and Entertain- 
ments of which Miss Alice Elliott is 
director and Mrs. Kelsey, assistant di- 
rector; and the Bureau of Publicity 
headed by Miss Katharine Strickler; 
the Bureau of Development, directed by 
Mrs. S. N. Clark; the Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, represented by Mr. M. D. 
Eames and Mr. E. W. Ortman; the 
Bureau of Accounting, with Mr. A. N. 
Kemp as director; the Bureau of Aux- 
iliary and Branch Operation of which 
Mrs. F. E. Naftzger is director, and 
Mrs. J. A. Gibson, and Mr. Frank H. 
Reilley, assistant directors; the Bureau 
of Nursing, with Miss Margaret M. 
McClure in charge; the Bureau of 
Hygiene of which Mrs. B. O. Jones 
has charge; the Bureau of Supplies, 
directed by Mrs. Robert Weed, whose 
assistants are Mr. Leigh Garnsey, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Morris who rep- 
resent the Stock Room; the Bureau of 
Laws directed by Mr. Oscar Lawler; 
the Bureau of Camp Service, directed 
by Mrs. Alexander Barrett; and the 
Speakers’ Bureau with Mr. S. N. Clark 
directing. And all these departments 
are running cogs in a great piece of 
machinery whose proficiency as a whole 
makes for the Summum Bonum, and 
whose proficiency in part will provide 
for our boys an American Christmas 
overseas. 
Sociat Events 

The Junior Patriotic League has in 
its appointing of officers for the com- 
ing year, re-elected as its president, 
Miss Doris Collins. Other officers for 
the new year are Miss Ruth Ann Wil- 
bur, vice-president, Miss Mary Forve, 
secretary, and Miss Florence Marsh, 
treasurer. Miss Collins has just re- 
turned from the East where she was 
for a short while engaged in_ social 
work among the girls of the munitions 
factories in New York. Miss Collins 
was forced to forsake her work due to 
an attack of influenza and has only 
lately partly recovered. 

Miss Mabel Pierce, of San Francisco 
is a guest at the Hotel Alexandria. 
She is here representing the Y. M. C. 
A. and has been named general chair- 
man of a committee appointed for the 
State of California, which is to pro- 
vide a certain number of women each 
month for canteen work, stenographic, 
and office detail overseas. Miss Pierce’s 
sister, Miss Frank Pierce, is actively 
engaged in war work in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Tom Williams, of 2900 Pacific 
avenue, San Francisco, who recently 
sailed for the Orient, will spend the 
winter in Shanghai with her sister, Mrs. 
Wesley Gallagher. Mr. Gallagher, who 
is representing the United Steel Cor- 
poration there, is, together with Mrs. 
Gallagher, leading the Liberty Loan, 
in Shanghai, and the American Red 
Cross. 

Mrs. Harry Harrington is entertain- 
ing as her house guest Mrs. John Mit- 
chell Roberts, of Korea. Mrs. Rob- 
erts recently returned from San Fran- 
cisco where she was the guest of Mrs. 
Walter Bostwick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix McGinnis are to 
be congratulated upon the arrival of a 
son on October the Sixteenth. The 
christening will take place within the 
coming two weeks at St. Vincent’s 
Church of this city. 

Miss Viola Van der Leck, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Van der Leck 
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of San Juan Capistrano, is recuperat- 
ing from an attack of influenza at the 
home of her grandmother, Mrs. 
Ignatius Mott. 

Mr. Arthur Bobrick is visiting his 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 
Bobrick, of Los Angeles. Mr. Bobrick 
is now keeping bachelor apartments in 
San Francisco, with Ensign Joseph 
Banning. 

Mr. Munro Montgomery, of Los An- 
geles, is taking the officers’ training 
course at Camp Zackery Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Andrew Baldwin and her Hht- 
tle daughter, Nancy Jane, are to re- 
main in Prescott, Arizona, until Lieu- 
tenant Andrew Baldwin has recovered. 
Lieutenant Baldwin has been suffering 
from an attack of Spanish influenza. 

Mrs. J. A. Hayden, of Hollywood, 
and her daughter, Mrs. George Weaver, 
have deserted the South for a time and 
are visiting friends in San Francisco. 

Ensign Corbin Corbin, of Santa Mon- 
ica, who lately graduated from _ the 
Fourth Officers’ Reserve Training 
Class of Annapolis, has, after a ten 
days furlough in New York, joined his 
ship the U. S. S. Maine. 

Ensign Weston Wheatley, of Los 
Angeles, was appointed Duty Officer at 
Annapolis recently following his grad- 
uation from the Fourth Officers’ Train- 
ing Class of Annapolis. 

Mrs. Danziger and Mrs. Al Faulkner 
left for New York Wednesday where 
they will assist in opening a Red Cross 
Shop there. 

Miss Margaret Burkhalter, of Los 
Angeles, left recently for hospital work 
in France, where she will serve as a 
nurse’s aid. 

Lieutenant Stuarc O’Melveny, son of 
Judge O’Melveny and Mrs. O'Melveny, 
has recently received his promotion to 
first lieutenant in Aviation at Camp 
Fiverettsford, Arkansas. Lieutenant 
O'Melveny is awaiting his call at any 
time now for service overseas. His 
brother, Mr. Donald O’Melveny, is serv- 
ing in the Ordinance Department in 
France. 


THE DIFFERENCE 
“It is remarkable that so many wo- 
men should be working.” 


“Women have always worked,’ re- 
plied Miss Cayenne. “The principal 
difference just now is that they are 
working away from home and getting 
paid for it.”—Washington Star. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


By JO NEELY 


“Let us not forget the genial 
miraculous force we have known to 
proceed from a book. We go mus- 
ing into the vault of day and 
night; no constellation shines, no 
muse descends, the stars are white 
points, the roses brick-colored dust, 
the frogs pipe, mice peep, and wag- 
ons creak along the road. We re- 
turn to the house and take up a 
book, read a few sentences or 
pages, and lo! the air swims with 
life; the front of heaven is full of 
fiery shapes; secrets of magnanim- 
ity and grandeur invite us on every 
hand; life is made up of them. 
Such is our debt to a book.” 

AR has ever demonstrated that 

the province of the soldier is 

"not to reason why—theirs but 
to do and die,” and Edward R. Coyle, 
who wrote “Ambulancing on the French 
Front” proves that the warrior spirit 
has not changed one whit with the pass- 
ing of time. 

It was while quietly dining with a 
man friend in New York in January of 
1917 that Mr. Coyle first felt the call 
to enlist in the big war, and he tells of 
it somewhat after this fashion: 

“Our talk had (as almost goes with- 
out saying) turned upon the war situa- 
tion, and especially we were discussing 
the probability of the United States 
of America going into the game in the 
very near future, when suddenly I was 
startled to hear my voice saying, “Well, 
whether we go in as a country or not 
I shall be over there soon; I shall give 
my services to France; I think it my 
duty” ‘How will you go, asked my 
friend, ‘through the Red Cross? And 
again I surprised myself by answering, 
‘Yes, I shall join the Ambulance 
Corps. Now, up to the moment of 
making that statement I had not form- 
niated a single plan of procedure, in- 
deed I had not even decided on any 
definite action at all; I was a business 
man, engaged in a useful work, but 
like a bolt from the blue, came the 
sudden conviction that I must go, so I 
stood not on the order of going, but in 
sixty days, was “over there” endeavor- 
ing in my small way to help pay our 
debt of gratitude to valiant little 
France.” 

Mr. Coyle is as simple and straight- 
forward as only a big manly man can 
be, and he relates his experiences with 
a quiet naturalness that gives the con- 
viction of absolute truth and withal the 
interest of the most interesting fiction, 
and his inborn sense of patriotism is 
nothing short of impassioned. 

This was proven anew by the mere 
fact of his willingness to write a book. 

“J am no writer,’ he says, when told 
that he should “do” a book; “I know 
nothing of authorship, but if you think 
it might in the smallest possible way 
help the cause, or bring about a better 
understanding of what the men who 
represent the civilized nations of the 
world are doing in this mighty battle, 
I will gladly tell what I saw and ex- 
perienced”—and he did just that. 

He has made no attempt to attain to 
literary style, there is no hint of the 
sensational, above all, no self praise; 


just a wonderful narrative of the way 
in which a wonderful work is being 
wrought; a true story which, in its di- 
rect simplicity, is a veritable “tour de 
force” that should be known to every 
reader of the worth while in literature 
anent the war. ‘That interest is by no 


means the only one, however, as_ the 
charm of style is pronouncedly promi- 
are both 
illuminating in 


nent, and the illustrations 
beautiful and most 





novel and all the other books that Mrs. 
Porter has written. Perhaps, it may be 
found in the author’s own words who 
was speaking the other day to a friend 
in regard to her work. 

In fact the new book seems to have 
been written from a new point of view. 

“Through my nature work I came 
upon ‘Freckles’ but this is an elder 
sister,’ she said. “The War,” says the 
author, “has stripped us all of the 
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presenting the actual conditions of 
things encountered and mastered by 
the grand army of Red Cross workers 
ambulancing in France. Indeed it has 
every element which should belong to a 
real book, and beyond doubt, the au- 
thor has done a great work in visualiz- 
ing the “Field of Mercy.” Britton 
Publishing Co., New York. 


ee literary critics commenting on 
Gene Stratton-Porter’s new novel 
“A Daughter of the Land” have with 
one accord pointed out that there is a 
certain essential difference between this 


petty conventions of life and brought 
us down to saving crumbs and wearing 


patches. It has changed our lives, our 
thoughts, our hearts.” “Why not ad- 
mit,” she continues, “That it has 


changed me as much as the rest of the 
world?” 

Feeling as she does, her new book, 
therefore, strikes a deeper note and a 
more serious view of life. Just as 
“Freckles” was a vehicle for a delight- 
ful pastorial story of nature lore, so is 
Kate Bates, the heroine of “A Daugh- 
ter of the Land” the instrument for 
this powerful novel of American char- 


acter-building grounded in an elemental 
love of the earth and its products. 
Doubleday Page & Co. New York. 


ROM the title of The Ghost Girl 

the book might be expected to 
throng with silent white-draped fig- 
ures which vanished through oaken 
wainscoting and tapped weird messages 
on the rafters; but Mr. Stacpoole has 
imagined it otherwise. 

Phy], an orphaned Irish girl, is dis- 
covered alone in her great house of 
Kilgobbin. Her father has _ recently 
died in Charleston, U. S. A., after ap- 
pointing a guardian in the person of a 
second cousin of Phyl. Very briskly 
he arrives to leok after the estate. 
Pinckney belongs to the post-bellum 
gentry of the South, the almost unim- 
aginable gentleman-in-business. But 
his disposition is as volatile as might 
be expected, and a match for the proud 
little Celt who resents his guardianship 
as an intrusion. Eventually she goes to 
live in Charleston with Miss Pinckney 
and becomes the belle of the town 
overnight. A quaint vein of reincarna- 
tion infuses a few eerie creeps into the 
story when Phyl discovers that she is 
the Juliet Mascarene who died of a 
blighted romance in war times, and the 
hand of fatality slowly but irrevocably 
begins to draw her to Richard Pinck- 
ney. Richard's bethrothal to another 
girl, and the intervention of Silas Gran- 
gerson, a fire-eating Lothario, who al- 
most kidnaps Phyl, fade into naught 
under the deft ministrations of fate, via 
of a broken engagzement, a fairy god- 
mother in Miss Pinckney, and a very 
handy little snake that bites the villain 
Silas in the ankle just as he is about to 
take the slumbering heroine in his 
clutches. Happy curtain. 

Little can be urged in support of 
Mr. Stacpoole’s claim to position as a 
novelist: he creates no new types, nor 
does he draw old ones convincingly 
well. He is adequate when a setting 
must be done, but his principal inter- 
est is plot. The story does not loiter, 
the lovers are united, the villain dies, 
and the book ends like one of Shake- 
speare’s journeys. John Lane Co. New 
York. 


ONG have the poets, who have spent 

years amid the stern and pitiless 
cold of the mighty Yukon country, sung 
of its Spring time promise, and though 
Ridgwell Cullum writes prose, he 
breathes the same spirit of hope, and 
while his books depict the icy silence 
and deep gloom of winter, he never 
fails to turn the picture, and show the 
“melancholy of the forest brightened 
by gay flowers, the weight lifted from 
men’s hearts, the sound of laughter on 
the trail”? Mr. Cullum, during the first 
years of his literary aspirations and at- 
tempts, lived in the West, and served 
his apprenticeship as driver of a steam 
donkey engine, foreman to a traction 
engine gang, bartender in a_ saloon, 
through which source he came to know 
human nature as it is known by few 
writers. Later he was_irresistably 
drawn to the northland from which he 
sent the reading world the wonderful 


vs 
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stories which have made his name a 
household word. His last offering 
“The Triumph of John Kars,” will add 
much to his well deserved fame as a 
novelist par excellence, as it is a grip- 
ping story of the frozen North which 
breathes the “Spell of the Yukon,” and 
is big with the wholesome primitive 
passions of the human race. It deals 
with souls as they were created, dew- 
washed clean, and also those grown 
dark with treachery. We see men 
Strong in body and also in spirit and 
real women wonderful in their un- 
spoiled womanhood. We are made to 
witness fights so elemental in courage 
and abandon that the weariest brain 
cannot but be stirred, or the most 
sluggish blood leap with delight. The 
Indian element is as thrilling as a 
Cooper novel, and the mystery interest 
as intense as a tale anent the immortal 
Sherlock. The descriptions are word 
paintings; one actually feels the icy fin- 
gers of the winter north of “sixty,” 
and basks in the riotous color of the 
autumnal season. The romance leaves 
nething to be desired, as the hero, by 
sheer force of might and persuance of 


RIDGWELL CULILUM 
AUTHOR OF MANY WORTH-WHILE STORIES 
oF THE Nortu. His vast poox “THE 
TriIuMPH or JowN Kars” AS 
JUST BEEN PUBLISHED 


right, dominates the complex situations 
and wins his way to love and fortune. 
Take it by and large, it is a book the 
like of which we have not seen for 
many moons, and which should find its 
way to every lover of the worth-while 
in fiction. (Jacobs & Co., Phila.) 


F the suggestions of Samuel Eliot 

in his Little Theater Classics were 
adopted by all the amateur playhouses 
of America, one might feel more san- 
guine of their future; but assuredly 
playlets written and acted by Thes- 
pian novices will never drive the dragon 
of Moviedom from the boards. 

The book contains adaptations by 
Mr. Eliot of Polyxena (from the He- 
cuba of Euripides), A Christmas Mir- 
acle Play (from an old pageant in the 
Coventry Circle), Doctor Faustus by 
Marlowe, a scene from The Coxcomb 
cf Beaumont & Fletcher, and The 
Scheming Lieutenant (from Sheridan’s 
Saint Patrick’s Day). 


Models in display 


To the fashionable women 


Suite 204-05 Brockman Bldg. 
520 W est 7th St. 
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MOUNT LOWE 


The crowning glory 
of the Southland— 


Towering 6100 feet 
in the air. 
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Fletcher’s BLEACH PASTE 


makes and keeps the skin clear 
smooth and free from wrinkles 


Never a More Opportune Time 
to Behold Its Scenic Beauties 


Many physicians prescribe it. 
Sold by department stores, 
druggists and Jevne’s 
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Vote“NO” on Proposition No.22 


(Bone-Dry Prohibition) 


CONGRESS has decreed that ‘‘war-time’’ prohibition 
shall become effective on July 1, 1919. 


PROPOSITION NO. 22 would dry up California with her 
350,000 acres in grapes, on January I, 1919. 


OUR GRAPE GROWERS NEED THOSE SIX 
MONTHS offered by Congress to adjust themselves to ‘‘war- 
time’ prohibition. 


We believe the people of California, by a great majority 
sentiment, will refuse to discriminate against their own 
State and will protest to the end against the destruction of 
our great grape industry which has been fostered and en- 
couraged for more than half a century. 


Appealing to that spirit of loyalty and justice, we urge 
every fair-minded citizen to 


Vote “NO” on Proposition No. 22 


CALIFORNIA GRAPE PROTECTIVE ASSN. 















HERE is one musical activity 

that is growing in Los Angeles 

in spite of the war excitement 
and hard times, and that is the Musi- 
cal Department of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. I remember the day 
when one had to hunt around in dark 
corners, in the attic of the City Hall, 
for a musical work, and then its pub- 
lication date was about 1880. But that 
wasn’t as bad as in another town I 
found the only musical book in the 
library was listed in the catalogue as 
a “juvenile.” 

When the local library moved into its 
present quarters, four years ago, a 
Music and Art Department was 
formed, (evidently Music not being 
considered among the Arts but per- 
mitted to associate with them) and then 
or later Miss Eleanor Carruthers was 
put in charge of it by Librarian Perry. 
Music was given a place in the hbrary 
in proportion to its importance in social 
life and activities and since that time 
this Department has been of great as- 
sistance to those who desired informa- 
tion, aid and material along that line. 

Whether one wants musical history, 
biography or musical works in notation 
this Department is equipped to furnish 
them. I don’t know whether Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Haydn are still in the 
available list or not, but if so they 
probably are fumigated before going 
out into circulation. Other works are 
fumigated when they come back. But 
I imagine the French and American 
composers are in the forefront just 
now. 

The Library has about two thousand 
books on music and over thirty-five 
hundred scores. But their interest to 
the public is seen more strongly in 
that the calls for the “scores” num- 
bered nearly seventeen thousand in the 
past year. As to scores, I am inclined 
to think a librarian calls any piece of 
music a “score,” though a musician 
would reserve that name for an or- 
chestral work or piano arrangement of 
it. In its City Hall days, I used to re- 
turn to my own musical library feeling 
that the City’s collection had nothing 
to offer me. But look out, when a live 
young woman takes a Department “in 
hand.” And as to music, I wish cer- 
tain alleged pianists would discover 
that Department and get a new supply 
to practice. 

With such a Department and Li- 
brarians as Misses Carruthers and 
Waring at hand, certainly the lady who 
is chosen to read her “essay” on the 
“Ethics of Bach,” “The Morals of 
Liszt” or the “Sociological Tendencies 
of the Unresolved Chord of the Sev- 
enth” has an easy time of it. All she 
has to do is to call on these obliging 
ladies and she has information galore 
put into her hands to crib from. Also, 
she may have the music to prove her 
contentions, whether they be that 
George Sand exercised a soporific spirit 
on the Chopanesque muse or that 
Tschaikowsky ought to have gotten 
more money out of Mme. de Meck. 
Certainly one may draw the proper 
conclusions when the Chopin or the 
Tschaikowsky “scores” are at hand. 


NOTES AND HALF-NOTES 


By W. FRANCIS GATES 


But apart from those casual obser- 
vations, which the erudite librarians 
may consider in the same class as “The 
flowers that bloom in the Spring,” as to 
their relativity to the matter in hand, 
the Musical Department is just as use- 
ful as the public lets it be, and as- 
pires to be more so. Information as to 
visiting artists program, as to their 
personality, as to the symphony orches- 
tra programs, the music for the same, 
including real “scores” and even news- 
paper comment are posted for the bene- 
fit of music students. 





already has nearly 500 specimens of 
local work, This section ought to have 
a complete representation of the skill 
of local musical scribes and has made 
efforts to secure them. A number have 
responded and if the rest were wise, 
they would do the same as about the 
only place a lot of that work will be 
kept and guarded with care is in the 
Public Library. Even the composers 
themselves often forget their own 
works, after they have written and pub- 
lished a number. I imagine the manu- 
scripts from local hands of such works 


ELEANOR W. CARUTHERS 


Heap or tHe Art ann Music Department, Los AnGErEs Puniic Linrary 


Teachers may examine the thousands 
of pieces of music in search for teach- 
ing material—possibly to take the place 
of Czerny, Kohler, Clementi, Diabelli 
and Co.,—or better still, may desire in- 
formation as to whether the thousand 
American composers haven’t written 
just as practical and interesting music 
as the still greater hord of European 
composers. There is a pretty-nearly- 
sound-proof music room where music 
may be tried and small rehearsals held; 
and even more than that, most of the 
fifteen or so of branch libraries have 
their little music department, their as- 
sembly room and their piano—in my 
neighborhood, not in a sound-proof 
room. But that doesn’t matter as ] 
can take the London Illustrated Times 
as an antidote. 

The local composers are not over- 
looked in this Music Department, which 


as have met public favor would be 
particularly welcomed by the Librarian. 

If I remember _ statistics aright, 
there are only three or four American 
libraries which have a larger circula- 
tion of music than has the Los An- 
geles Library and there is no doubt 
that this is due to the fact that the 
music in the home institution has been 
considered something more than a mere 
classification, one of twenty subjects 
that is to be given room somewhere 
on the shelves. As Music has come to 
have a stronger grip on the people at 
large the Library has kept pace, or 
ahead of the pace and has made itself 
of practical value, a recent feature of 
which is seen in the music supplied to 
the soldiers and sailors camps and the 
assistance that has been given to camp 
entertainers. 


OS ANGELES is to have a muni- 

cipal organ. No, this does not 
mean that the “Municipal News” is to 
be resurrected. It means that the 
foundation has been laid for a big thing 
with thousands of pipes and scores of 
keys and a hundred or so of stops, all 
played by an organized human with his 
fingers and toes and incidentally his 
brains. It has been decided that the 
city should have a Municipal organ and 
the first subscriptions are made _ to- 
ward its purchase and erection. These 
two subscriptions, made some time ago 
at a meeting of the music teachers of 
the city, total ten dollars! Inasmuch 
as an adequate instrument would cost 
from $40,000 to $60,000, let us say the 
former figure, it remains to the teachers 
association to see that the other $39,990 
is arranged for at an early date. 

And, incidentally, there seems to 
have been no thought taken as to where 
this instrument is to be put. We sug- 
gest in the open, at Central square. 
Ordinarily, it is customary to provide 
the building first,—a mere bagatelle of 
perhaps $800,000 in this case, as the 
city owns land at Normal park. But 
Los Angeles is not conventional. Let’s 
dc it a new way, build the organ out 
on the grass and take it in out of the 
rain some day a score of years from 
now, when the Municipal auditorium is 
built. 


N a recent Zoellner program, one 

number was said to be the first com- 
position written for string quartet, a 
“Sonata for Quartet” by J. F. Fasch 
(about 1735). This was an arbitrary 
application of the term, “sonata” if 
Fasch so used it, as the sonata, as we 
now apply the term, did not become 
settled in style until Fasch was about 
ready to pass off the boards, and then 
it was in Vienna that Haydn’s works 
so crystallized the word sonata into a 
definite meaning. Before that it had 
been applied rather indiscriminately to 
what we would call “suites” of more or 
less erratic arrangement. It is under 
this catagory that the Fasch work falls 
—a suite masquerading as a sonata of 
two largo movements and two allegros. 
As to the use of the term “sonata,” the 
earliest example extant is that by Tar- 
tini, date 1624, and Fasch may have 
been the first to use it in application to 
a suite for four stringed instruments. 


T the coming election the City 

Library is asking the public to 
yote for an increased tax for library 
purposes of one cent on the hundred 
dollars (tax valuation). This is so 
slight an addition that no one would 
tee] it, and certainly should be al- 
lowed for keeping the library up to its 
present high standard. Tue GraruHic 
urges every voter to vote “yes” on this 
proposition. 


WRONG NUMBER 
“Did you ever get a 
auntie?” 
“Once, my dear. A gentleman pro- 
posed over the telephone, but he had 
the wrong number.”—Tié-Bits. 


proposal, 
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BILL JONES, MECHANIC 
Continued from page 9 


“You know best,” she says, in a nice, 
ft tone of voice. She’s some girl— 
vat girl. 

We just meseyed along about forty, 
and neither one of us never spoke an- 
other word until we glides into Ven- 
tura. I made it slow through th’ town, 
on back streets, figurin’ there might be 
one of them constables prowlin’ around. 
But after we hits th’ outskirts again, 
and I cuts over to th’ other road, I 
puts on th’ lights, steps on her a little 
to see if she’s workin’ good. 

Them twin-sixes can go all right. She 
hummed so nice at sixty I slid her up 
to sixty-five, just for fun. [I ain't 
much good at them ’rithmetic stunts, 
but while we was moseyin’ along I did 
some figurin’ in my mind, and I calcu- 
lated if we could hold her to sixty-five 
till we struck the bottom of the Casitas, 
and then make about fifty over the 
grade, till we struck the Shore road 
again, we'd sure make it ahead of Haw- 
kins. But after a while I got to think- 
in’ mebbe I might of miscalculated a 
little, so I slips her up to seventy for a 
while. That girl she never peeped 
oncst. 

Pretty soon we come to the grade. 
That’s some climb, take it from me.| 
Besides bein’ steep, it’s all full of 
We tore into it, though, at 
about sixty, and I kicked open the ex- 
haust so’s I could hear her bark, and 
tell if she got to missin’. She didn’t 
never miss a stroke. 

Me, used to drivin’ over all kinds of 
places, I bet there was gooseflesh all 
over me, an’ my scalp gets loose an’ 
don’t fit me. I’m hangin’ to that wheel, 
though, like I was bolted to it. The 
moon’t come out, an’ is a throwin’ 
streaks of light across the road some 
places. We're goin’ around so many 
curves I can't keep the headlights onto 
the road, an’ after we zip through one 
of them streaks of light it gets darker’n 
the inside of a pocket ahead. There’s 
a granite mountain runnin’ right 
straight up into the sky on one side of 
us, an’ on ’t’other side there ain’t 
nothin’ but air. I has little shivers 
running up an’ down my back every 
time we turns a bend, an’ that Casitas 
grade’s got more bends in it than a 
snake track. An’ the girl’s a’sittin’ 
there alongside of me, as cool as a 
old hen sittin’ on eggs. 

Say, I ain't never taken no ride like 
that before. Some places there’s ruts 
in that road, and other places there’s 
rocks. That limosine it goes hoppin’ 
along like one of them chammy things 
up in the Alps mountains. I’m keepin’ 
her right up to fifty, an’ I bet money 
there ain’t no person ever rode over 
that Casitas grade fifty miles before. 

Say, onest, when we hits a Tut that 
was bigger’n any of the others, an’ 
that car leaped about nineteen feet an’ 
just happened to light onto the road 
again, that girl she says: “Isn’t this 
glorious?” 

“Yessum,” I says, “it’s all of that, 
Miss.” 

If we'd a’blowed a hind tire going 
around any of them curves there’d of 
been a piece in the paper about us, an’ 
about two days after they found us 
some folks would of been singing 
“Nearer My God, to Thee,” right close 


curves. 
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to us, and neither of us would of 
heard ’em. 

When we hit the summit we was 
down to forty. That last pull is some 
climb on the high, believe me. Goin’ up, 
though, wasn’t anything like goin’ down. 
I was kind of expectin’ to hear that 
girl say something about preferin’ to 
ride slower, so’s to be able to enjoy th’ 
scenery, er something like that. But she 
didn’t do it. At that, the scenery along 
there looked like a sheet of this here 
copyin’ paper them stenographers use, 
because the moon was way on ‘t’other 
side of the mountain. 

I don’t never want to slide down no 
mountain quicker’n we come down off 
of Casitas that night. No man with a 
family dependin’ on him has got a right 
to do it, neither. But I’m thinkin’ all 
the while if that girl can stand it I 
can. If I happens to let go my holt on 
that steerin’ wheel, er don't miss all 
them corners where them rocks is stick- 
in’ out, I ain't goin’ to be no deader’n 
she is. 

I wasn’t scart none about the brakes 
not holdin’, because, for one thing, I 
wasn’t usin’ th’ brakes. I was just 
lettin’ her glide. 

There considerable scenery 
showin’ along both sides of the road, 
but it was all sort of run together, like 
when you get too close to one of them 
oil paintings, and the light hits it slant- 
ing like. It was comin’ daylight when 
we hit the Shore road, close to Carpin- 
teria, an’ I says to myself: that boy 
Hawkins, he ain’t goin’ to see nothin’ 
of us no more if he’s behind, an’ if he’s 
ahead when we go by him he’s goin’ 
to think one of them big shells like 
they’re shootin’ off over in Jurope, 
went past him. "I’aint seven o’clock 
yet when we gets to where you turn off 
from the Shore road to get to Monte- 
cito. 

“T ain't got no correct idea right 
where this here Mister Crane lives, 
Miss,” IT says, just after we make the 
turn. 

Then I has to say it again, louder. 
That girl, she must have been asleep. 
What do you know about that? 

She opens her eyes sfow and looks 
around, and then she says: “You keep 
on this road for about a mile further, 
and then you take the turn to the left, 
and that takes you right there.” 

We was there in about three min- 
utes, er mebbe a little more. 

It’s one of them big gray mansions 
that sets up on top of a hill, and there’s 
a feller lives in a little house down by 
the gate what lets you in after he’s 
telephoned up to the millionaire and 
found out you’re all right. The girl 
she gets out and insists on doin’ the 
telephoning herself, and we’re all right. 
We glide up a long, windin’ gravel road 
to the mansion, and that millionaire 
himself he’s waitin’ on the front porch 
for us, an’ he’s all fussed up to see 
that girl. They’re old friends, I can 
tell by the way he talks to her. The 
millionaire he tells me to take the car 
out to the garage, an’ his shuvver’ll 
tell me where to put it, an’ fix me all 
up, and them two darts into the man- 
sion. 

Say, if you’re goin’ to tell a story 
right you got to get a surprise into it 
along towards the end, an’ I got one 
into this story all right. I’m sittin’ out 
in the garage, about half an hour after 


was 


we got to the mansion, an’ I hears that 
brown limosine comin’ up the gravel 
road. I can tell the sound of that en- 
gine, all right. I says to myself: Haw- 
kins has been consumin’ some gasoline, 
too.” 

That there brown comes 
around to the garage, and glides right 
inside, the door bein’ open. Here’s 
where the surprise comes in. “T’aint 
Hawkins is drivin’ that limosine a’tall. 
It’s the Big Feller. 

Before he spots me I duck myself 
behind a Pierce-Arrow that is a’standin’ 
there. He jumps out and breaks for 
the mansion. 

There’s a part in this story comes 
right now which I don't know nothin’ 
about what happened. All I knows is 
Mister Crane’s shuvver comes out and 
tells me to come in to breakfast, an’ 
whatever happens next comes off inside 
the mansion while I’m gettin’ away with 
a lot of high-price food. 

I goes back to the garage, and 
Mister Crane’s shuvver comes out there, 
and we’re arguing which is the best 
car, an’ out comes the Big Feller. He 
spots me this time. I reckon the girl 
told him I was there. Anyhow, he 
says to me: “I’m very much obliged 
to you, old man.” And then he grabs 
hold of my paw and shakes it. “Mr. 
Crane’s man is going to take us all 
down to the depot in Santa Barbara,” 
he says, “so’s we can catch the 9:40 
train back to Los Angeles.” 

“Hain’t we goin’ to take one of them 
limosines back?” I says, fergettin’ it 
ain’t polite to ask questions. 

“Mister Crane has decided he wants 
them both,” he says. “He wanted to 


limosine 
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drive us back, but I told him we'd 
rather go on the train.” 


Say, I’m so bewildered I don’t stop 
yoy sqeid y ue UlOp Uy WYM Yuryy cy 
of his paw again, an’ shakes it, forget- 
tin’? we’d a already performed that cere- 
mony onest, 


Well, it’s the hardest thing to wind 
up a story right, after you get through 
tellin’ it, but I can’t think of nothin’ 
more to tell, exceptin’ that we got back 
all right, and the Big Feller he got his 
commission on both them cars. 


O, yes, I come pretty near forgettin’ 
to tell you the sales manager he got 
fired. 


Bui what I started out to tell you 
was how it come me and th’ wife got a 
invitation to a swell weddin’ about a 
week ago, an’ me, I ain’t got nothin’ to 
wear exceptin’ a suit of clothes that 
cost me eighteen dollars, an’ the wife 
she won’t Jet me go in that, an’ she 
couldn’t go herself, nohow, ’cos she says 
she ain’t got a rag to her back. 

The Big Feller he stuck two twen- 
ties into my paw, but the wife she got 
onto it, an’ took ’em away from me, an’ 
put ’em into the bank. 

I ain't never found out how it come 
th’ Big Feller got to take that car to 
Montecito instead of Hawkins. All I 
heard is he found out th’ sales manager 
an‘ Hawkins had put up this job on 
him, an’ he didn’t say nothin’, but he 
was Johnny-on-the-spot about th’ min- 
ute Hawkins was just agoin’ to start, 
an’ Hawkins he didn’t never start, 
that’s all. 


Remember to buy War Savings Stamps. 





Hotel del 


Coronado 
Coronado Beach 


California 


Conducted on American Plan 


EQUIPPED WITH 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Whether one’s favorite amusement be Yachting, Bay and Surf 
Bathing, Deep Sc 1 Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Motoring or 
Polo, unequatled facilities for daily indulgence 
are offered at Coronado Beach. 


The Golf enthusiast will be particularly gratified with the marked 
improvement of the Coronado Country Club Course, 
completed during the past Season 


The Hotel del Coronado was the first resort 
hotel on the Coast to equip and maintain 
a graded school for the children of guests. 


Coronado Beach is conveniently reached by Auto, Train or 
Steamship via San Diego. 


Write for Booklet. 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


“TILL is it uncertain as to when 
S the theaters will be opened again. 
The apex of the influenza epidemic 
has been reached and passed, and there 
is ground for hope that a week or so 
more of darkness will be followed by 
the bright lights in the lobbies again. 
The managers are planning this way, 
at least, and their promises are for 
something worth while to inaugurate 
the new season. 

The picture theaters are laying big 
plans, most of them, and the studios 
are talking about greatly increased ef- 
forts afterwards. Some big changes 
have been made at the studios during 
the cleaning up process, and while pro- 
duction was mostly shut down. 

The outlook is that things  thea- 
trically will go with a rush as soon 
as the ban is lifted, and the theatres 
and studios are able to do as they want 
to do again. 

And the war situation is likely to 
help everything, too. 


j Xo ge a big, jolly American 
soldier declined his furlough. 
When questioned by the astonished 
commanding officer, he explained his 
reason for not wanting to leave camp. 

“What’s the use of going to all the 
bother of hunting for a good time when 
I can stay right here and be sure of 
having it rehearsing with the boys?” he 
answered. 

The commanding officer ceased to be 
astonished. Instead, for the first time 
he fully realized the significance of the 
system of teaching the boys to amuse 
themselves build up by the Liberty 
Theater Division of the War Depart- 
ment, Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, and the relief from the 
monotony of camp life the dramatic 
work was giving his large community 
of men isolated from their normal 
means of recreation. 

The Commission has been in existence 
since last June. It has placed in fifteen 
training camps dramatic directors of 
high standing, who have entered into 
the movement with zest and enthusiasm. 
Their aim is to organize groups of per- 
formers who will carry their work 
overseas, where relaxation is so badly 
needed and so hard to obtain. 

When a soldier enters camp he is re- 
quired to “describe any talent he has 
for furnishing public entertainment.” 
The dramatic director has access to 
these statements, and from them he 
secures the men he needs for his work. 

The director starts his work with the 
old-fashioned “stunt party.” At first 
some of the men are bashful about get- 
ting up on the platform, but they are 
quick to follow in the lead of the 
bolder ones, and before the evening is 
over every one is contributing his mite 
to the show. Next come some minstrels 
and vaudeville performers. The bills 
of the latter contain all the big time 
and small time acts one would see in a 
city theater. These are followed by 
the more pretentious musical and dram- 
atic productions. 

This spirit of willingness on the part 
of the soldiers is a big factor in making 
less necessary the so-called theatrical 
units in the camps, for wherever the 


soldier who has formerly been an actor 
goes he is always willing to do his best 
to entertain his comrades in arms. It 
is the hope of the Commission that in 
time the soldiers will be able to furnish 
all the ‘amusement in the army camps. 

Dramatic directors are unanimous in 
the opinion that the boys enjoy the 
performances of their own men more 
than they do the traveling companies 
that visit the camp theaters. 

“It’s the most critical audience to 
play to,” commented Norman Hack- 
ett. “You've got to make good or give 
up. The slightest break is a signal for 
a call from the boys. They have too 
much respect for the flag and for the 
cause that brings them together to ad- 
mit of anything that is not clean and 
wholesome.” 

The secrecy which of necessity at- 
tends military movement is one of the 
handicaps which the dramatic director 
has to face. Often after he has re- 
hearsed men for a big production the 
opening night finds half the cast on its 
way to France. Then, too, it is not un- 
known for an act to be interrupted by 
an officer appearing on the stage and 
giving orders for certain regiments to 
pack for immediate departure. If the 
players are left half the audience is 
gone before the final curtain. 


CALL to American actors to vol- 
4 * unteer for entertainment service 
in England as well as in France has 
been sounded by E. H. Sothern, who 
returned early in the week from a trip 
which carried him to nearly all of the 
American camps in England and Scot- 
land. The need for entertainment 
there, Mr. Sothern said, is considerably 
greater than in France, where the men 
are now beginning to be supplied. 

“It is perhaps natural,” declared Mr. 
Sothern, “that actors should prefer to 
go to France, where there is constant 
excitement and much to see, than to 
England, where the humdrum work of 
preparation is going on. I would like 
to remind actors, however, that they 
are volunteering not for sightseeing 
trips, but to entertain American sol- 
diers abroad. The need for such en- 
tertainment in England is desperate— 
far greater, at present, than in France. 
The man in France has at least the ex- 
citement of his surroundings to buoy 
him up in the absence of entertain- 
ment; the man training in England has 
very little, and my travels have shown 
that these men frequently go three to 
four months without entertainment of 
any sort. 

“A concert company, headed by Hor- 
tense Paulsen, an American woman 
who is the wife of a British officer, has 
been doing what it can to entertain the 
men, and one or two American vaude- 
villians playing in London appear in 
the camps from time to time. But their 
numbers, of course, are quite inade- 
quate. The Over-There Theatre League 
had expected to book their entertain- 
ment units in England after they had 
visited France, but the difficulty of se- 
curing passports has kept the league 
from sending a sufficient number of per- 
formers to supply France alone. I be- 
lieve that the number in France is now 


about one hundred, whereas the league 
had expected to have three or four hun- 
dred abroad by this time. 

“I would also like to point out to 
the legitimate actor that he can be of 
Service abroad as well as the vaude- 
ville performer. Many actors seem to 
be of the impression that some talent 
at reciting or singing is necessary, but 
plays and scenes from plays are also 
in demand, and there is no actor in the 
country who cannot make himself of 
value on the other side. Although I 
had never done any work of that sort 
before, I acted several scenes from 
‘Macbeth’ with Mary Anderson, with- 
out scenery, and in a Y. M. C. A. uni- 
form, and they were enthusiastically 
received.” 


_J OBART Bosworth who created 
22 such a furore in the East and in 
a few of the Orpheum houses last sea- 
son with his thrilling one-act dramati- 
zation of Jack London’s famous “The 
Sea Wolf,” has been booked for the 
Orpheum circuit and will begin his tour 
shortly. Bosworth’s characterization of 
Wolf Larsen, the brutal skipper in 
“The Sea Wolf,” has been hailed as one 
of the finest things ever done on the 
stage. 


IEUTENANT John Philip Sousa 

has been elected president of the 
Commonwealth Opera company of New 
York. The company contemplates the 
production of light opera, and many 
American singers have joined Mr. 
Sousa in launching this enterprise. The 
membership is open to all music lovers 
and is divided into three classes. 
Founders pay $100, and the annual and 
associate members §25 and $5 respec- 
tively. 

NOTES 

David Warfield is to revive 
Auctioneer” this season. 

A company is being organized by 
Cohan & Harris to play “Three Faces 
Kast.” Henry Vogel is to have the 
role acted by Emmett Corrigan. 

William Faversham has signed a con- 
tract with the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation to play the chief role be- 
fore the motion picture camera in “The 
Silver King.” 

“The Canary” is to be the title of the 
new musical comedy in which Charles 
Dillingham is to present Clifton Craw- 
ford, Miss Julia Sanderson and Joseph 
Cawthorn. The title is taken from a 
diamond in the play, so called because 
of its color. 

Four outdoor performances of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” were re- 
cently given by the Pasadena Commun- 
ity Players. 

John Cort has on his list for the 
present season “Glorianna,” a musical 
piece by Miss Catherine Chisholm Cush- 
ing and Rudolph Friml, with Miss 
Eleanor Painter and Joseph Lertora; 
“Listen, Lester,” a revue by Harry 
Cort and George Stoddard; and “The 
Accomplice,” a play by Max Marcin, 
with Miss Josephine Victor in the 
leading role. 

Miss Frances Starr is to appear in a 
new comedy, by Edward Knoblock, un- 
der the management of David Belasco. 


“The 


Robert Edeson and A. E. Anson will 
support Miss Bertha Kalich in “The 
Riddle Woman.” 

Under the auspices of the Actors 
Equity Association, a meeting of ac- 
tors was held in the Hotel Astor re- 
cently, to devise ways and means for 
providing a fund to take care of actors 
wounded or disabled in the war, and to 
aid their families. Francis Wilson 
presided, and George Arliss was chief 
speaker. The discussion led to the 
adoption of a resolution, “That it is the 
sense of this meeting that every actor 
and actress in the United States and 
Canada be asked to subscribe a certain 
proportion of each week’s salary earned 
in his or her profession during the sea- 
son 1918-19. 


SWEET ALICEK’S NEW JOB 


Oh don’t you remember sweet Alice old 
sport, 
Sweet Alice, so languid and pale, 
Who shuddered aghast at the mention 
of work, 
And fainted at sight of a snail? 
On a fertile farm in the valley, old 
sport, 
Far removed from the city’s big 
thrall, 
There are all sorts of lassies at back- 
breaking tasks, 
And sweet Alice works hardest of 
all! 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 


Shoeless, he climbed the stairs, open- 
ed the door of the room, entered, and 
closed it after him without being de- 
tected. Just as he was about to get 
into bed his wife, half-aroused from 
slumber, turned and sleepily said: 

“Ts that you, Fido?” 

The husband, telling the rest of the 
story, said: 

“For once in my life I had real pres- 
ence of mind. I licked her hand.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


KIDDING FATHER 

With deep anguish he begged her to 
reconsider her answer. 

“¥f you don’t marry me, Millie, I'll 
blow my brains out.” 

“Oh, come now, don’t do anything 
as rash as that. But—but,” she re- 
fected softly, “that would be a good 
joke on father, for he thinks you 
haven't any.” 


HARD ON TOMMY 

A German spy caught red-handed 
was on his way to be shot. 

“J think you English are brutes,” he 
growled, “to march me through this 
rain and slush.” 

“Well,” said the “Tommy,” who was 
escorting him, “what about me? I have 
to go back in it.” 


TIME TO BE THERE 

A negro recruit, as recorded in 
“Trench and Camp,” was listening to 
a talk by an officer about his prospec- 
tive duties. “When you get to 
France—,” the officer said. The negro 
interrupted: “Say, boss, ain’t we in 
France, now? J’se rode two days from 
home already.”’—Outlook. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


HE second object we must bear 
Ty in mind to promote the American 

participation in the after-war re- 
construction period is to concentrate 
our efforts toward the training of the 
necessary crews to man all available 
American ships at present engaged in 
war work and to amend our maritime 
legislation so that we may be in a posi- 
tion to employ said ships under the 
American flag, for the export and im- 
port trade from Asia and South Amer- 
ica to Europe and vice-versa, by way 
of our ports. 

It is now common knowledge that the 
trade supremacy of England was espe- 
cially built on the supremacy of her 
merchant marine, and as _ everybody 
agrees on the necessity for America to 
have a powerful merchant fleet, it is 
useless to insist any longer on this sub- 
ject. Furthermore, it is a fact that, 
thanks to the activities of our shipping 
plants, so efficiently directed by the 
United States Shipping Board, we will 
when the war is over 
powerful merchant marine that 
ever owned by any nation. 

The problem will not be, therefore, 
to decide on the desirability of our 
having a large mercantile marine; we 
Shall have it. 

The problem will be to operate it to 
the best advantage of the world’s 
economic welfare in general and of our 
own commercial welfare in particular. 

If we have not then at our disposal 
a great number of well trained crews, 
we will not be able to operate our fleet. 
If we maintain the maritime laws which 
ruled our shipping activities in normal 
times, we will not be in a position to 
operate our fleet in the face of foreign 
competition. 

If we do not seek at once ways and 
means to solve these two most import- 
ant problems of our post-war shipping 
question, we shall face the possibility 
of being obliged to sell at a rebated 
price to our more foresighted competi- 
tors, the ships built at the cost of so 
great sacrifices of labor and money. 
This would not only be very disastrous 
from a business point of view, but must 
also be avoided as it would mean an 
humiliation to our national pride. 

It seems to us that the question of 
crews could find a possible solution if, 
with the aid of the Government, ship- 
ping companies offered inducements to 
sermen at present serving on Govern- 
ment transport ships, to serve on the 
freight carriers of our mercantile fleet. 
The Government could assist the com- 
panies by continuing for a certain num- 
ber of years the payment of war pen- 
sions to the families of trained seamen 
and demobilized soldiers employed by 
American shipping companies. This 
measure would not only allow the ship- 
under a 


have the most 
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ping companies to operate 
scale of salaries similar to that of 
their foreign competitors, but would 
also solve for the Government the great 
problem of finding work for able bodied 
soldiers at the time of demobilization. 
It may prove to be a great step to- 
wards solving that other problem of a 
psychological character offered by the 
natural reluctance of men having lived 
a life of intense physical exertions to 
resume their pre-war clerical occupa- 


tion, in the secluded atmosphere of a 
city office. 

The free navigation schools at pres- 
ent opened in a number of universities 
should be enabled to continue, in peace 
time, to form navigation officers. Ma- 
rine engineers, firemen, oilers, etc., must 
be trained continuously and with a lit- 
tle perseverance, the Government may 
be induced to apply, when the war is 
over, a systein of special bonuses simi- 
lar to those at present paid for voyages 
through the war zones, to the crews 
of ships navigating on routes which it 
would be in the interests of the United 
States to keep in continuous activity, 
such as American lines serving the Pa- 
cific. 

The creation of a national naval re- 
serve composed of seamen actively en- 
gaged in mercantile navigation, but re- 
ceiving a small retaining fee, may also 
help to counterbalance the higher 
wage scale required by American 
Crews. 

To the possible criticisms which we 
may incur by our advocating Govern- 
mental aid for so many of our sugges- 
tions, we would answer by pointing out 
that training in seamanship is a par- 
amount national duty and as such de- 
serves all the attention of the authori- 
ties. 

But this must not be interpreted as 
meaning that even after the war the 
shipping industry should remain under 
Government control or be operated by 
the Government. With the return of 
free trading, the Government shou!d 
be satisfied with merely encouraging 
and assisting private ownership and 
private operation of the millions of 
tons now constructed and under con- 
struction. It should be remembered 
that the most efficient progress in the 
economic life of any country can best 
be realized through co-ordinated pri- 
vate initiative. 

An extensive discussion of other de- 
sirable measures to encourage Ameri- 
can shipping after the war would re- 
quire too much space. Suffice it to say 
here, that instead of trying to tell other 
countries how they should handle their 
crews, our laws should allow American 
ship owners to employ in co-operation 
with foreign shipping interests, foreign 
crews required by our merchant ves- 
sels plying the Atlantic. 

Our mortgage laws for shipping 
should be revised according to a more 
liberal spirit, so as to allow banks and 
banking institutions to better respond | | 
to the needs of shippers and ee 
builders. Banks and banking institu- 
tions should be given a freer hand in 
dealing with loans to shippers, but 
should also be, better protected in re- 
gard to liabilities. An intelligent re- 
vision of the laws and especially a re- 
consideration of the present anomaly, | || 
which gives to all other creditors prece- 
dence over the ship mortgagee is abso- 
lutely necessary, and could possibly re- 
sult in the creation of shipping banks 
organized to answer the needs of ship 
owners and builders. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Captain (sharply)—-“Button up that 
coat.” 
Married Recruit (absently)—“Yes, 
my dear.”—Ti-Bits. 


Slats 
easy 


Anddevelops great 
power and mileage 
because of its full, 
uniform chain of 
boiling points. 
Look for the Red 
Crown sign before 
you fill. 


STANDARL OIL 
COMPANY 


(California) 
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Be Patriotic Shop Karly 
At The Ville de Paris, 
The Merry Christmas Store 








ON AMENDMENT 
No. 19 


THIS 


SINGLE TAX 


MEASURE 


Would destroy real estate 
values. 

Put the burden of taxation 
on farmers, home owners and 
those who labor. 








Destroy all existing busi- 
ness systems. 





It is an outgrowth of German 
socialism. 


Vote No on Amendment No. 19 


19 Land Values 
Taxation 


Yes 


No[{ X 


Mrs. GEORGE KELLOGG BRETHERTON 


Studio 331 Blanchard Hall 


SUPERFLOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED, without scarring. 
and all Disfiguring Growths Remoyed—The i 


VOICE Telephone 10082 


Eye-Brows Shaped 
Rapid Multiple Needle Process is used, and I 


positively guarantee any hair treated by me will be permanently destroyed. 


Information gladly  urnished. 
450 S. Braodway. Los # ageles 


SS ae eee = Port PRGaan trait Photographs 1 that are different, 
in Studio or Home 
OSCAR MAURER 
3863 West Sixth Street 
Between Oxford & Serrano 
Phone 568347 


Mabel 


with Weaver-Jackson Co. 
Main 1757: 10955 


Brentwood Smith, 


Los eG ee ee ee es California 


CS SR TS SE RR we ER RS RS a 


* Soeieles Pha S Phistosrapher 


PHONE 52676 


Lsemin G. EDWIN WILLIAMS 


Studio and Home - 
Portraiture 


West Seventh Street at Bonnie Brae 
LOS ANGELES - 


Se eS ee es 


O hoon SHIRT MAKERS | 


| 6058 Je HILL ST. | 


CLEARING 


Pourst National Bank 


S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


STODDARD JESS, President 


HOUSE BANKS 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 
$2,892.803.23 
Deposits, $33,526,703.25 


W. T. 8. HAMMOND, Cashier 
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SKIRTS & APRONS 


Home-made in a style that expresses your 
own individuality. To be found only at 


-THOMPSON’S 


Dry Goods and Notions 
2974 West Pico St. Phone 74159 


Home 25313 Bdwy. 3293 
Establishe 1904 


Burton Tire Co. 


pustributorss for 
HOOD — ROYAL COR 
BRUNS WICK — RACINE 
‘*Vulcanizing for 14 years’ 
332 West Pico St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


NITROLENE 


The Motor Oil that 
Wears and Wears 


Nitrolene Sales Co. 


1311 So. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, 
Calif. 









HIGH-GRADE VULCANIZING 


KR. B.. FIRE 
REPAIR SHOP 


New and Used Tires 


1049 So. Main St. Main 798 


Books Bought 


Auto calls to make cash offer 
DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP, 
Phone 63250 518 S. Hill St. 




















Expert 


Hoff’s traning Schools 


The Schools of Intense Instruction 
FourtEEN Deprs.—Finest Eauir- 
MENT—SPECIALTY ‘TEACHERS 
Grosse Bldg., 6th & Spring Sts. 
Phones—Pico 251, Home 60278 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all purposes 
for rent. Largest Studio Building in the West 
For terms and all information apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


HARVARD SCHOOL Uilitary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Eighteenth year opened Seatember 17, 1917 
Summer School Held Each Year 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and west- 
ern universities. Finest equipment. Rt. Rev 


piscopal Diocese) 
rite for catalog. 
Home 72147 


J. H. Johnson, (Bisho 
President of Board. 
Western Ave. at 16th St. 


IDA M. LEONARD 
STUDIO 


Three Courses—The Speaking Voice 
Interpretation of Literature 
Aad Eereena Se ae 
New ress; 1127-8 Story g. 
610 So. Broadway Phone A-2855 





VIOLONCELLO 


Axel Simonsen 
Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra,and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Building 





THE GRAPHIC 


WHY THE CZECH-SLOVAKS FIGHT 


HE Czeck-Slovak operations in 
fi Russia to overthrow the German 

scheme of Russian domination 
has focused public attention upon this 
group of Slavs whose glorious history 
and struggle against alien exploitation 
is centuries old. The area of Bohemia 
is about 20,000 square miles, or about 
the size of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont combined. It is diamond-shaped, 
the points taking the direction of the 
four points of the compass. There is 
no stream in Bohemia that does not 
rise within its boundaries, but instead 
of letting its rivers run away it emits 
the abundant waters that come down 
from its wide framework of mountain 
through one single opening. ‘Thus the 
radial convergance of the water 
courses toward the middle of the coun- 
try tend to give it unusual inner solid- 
arity and immunity, preventing eco- 
nomic divergence. 

Geographically Bohemia is an au- 
tarchy, possessing that capacity for 
self dependence which Aristotle de- 
clared necessary to political freedom, 
but she had not had the latter. The 
climate is comparatively mild, the win- 
ters never severe. Most of the coun- 
try is highly productive, although 
Julius Caesar declared it to have been 
a forest inhabited by wild animals, 
2,000 years ago. 

The kingdom is rich in minerals, 
iron, Silver, tin, lead, copper, sulphur, 
alum, coal, porcelain earth, precious 
stones and gold in small quantities. 

Europe’s most 
springs are in Bohemia, the best known 
being Carlsbad and Marienbad, the 
stamping ground of European royalty, 
and previous *o the war, visited an- 
nually by thousands of Americans. 

In 1900 the population of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia was nine and one- 
half millions, 23 per cent being Ger- 
man, and it is notable that this per- 
centage was rapidly decreasing at that 
time. 

In 1848 the University of Prague 
was founded, antedating by more than 
half a century any similar institutions 
of learning in Germany although the 
latter country has never ceased in her 
attempts to Germanize the University 
of Prague. 

Normally Bohemia is Roman Catho- 
lic. Rebellion, however, against ecclesi- 
astical abuses found its climax in the 
martyrdom of John Hus, the Martin 


THE 


famous mineral 





Luther of Bohemia, burned at the stake 
after his conviction July 6th, 1415, af- 
ter having been degraded by the priest- 
liood required to wear a cap decorated 
with imps and devils, displaying the 
legend, “We commit your soul to the 
devil.” 

The murder of Hus was the begin- 
ning but not the end of the struggle 
of Bohemia against ecclesiastical ag- 
gression. His funeral pyre was the 
signal for the Husite wars which tore 
Bohemia asunder for over fifty years. 

Educationally Bohemia has contrib- 
uted much to the world, the progres- 
sive state school systems of Germany, 
France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, England, the United States 
and Japan having developedd out of 
the conception by the famous John 
Amos Komensky, a Bohemian, nearly 
three hundred years ago. 

Culturally Bohemia stands high, in 
science, letters, painting and sculpture, 
and above all in the humanities. In 
music Smetana, Djorak, Fibich and 
others have done master work in in- 
terpreting Bohemia, temperamentally 
and emotionally. In the golden city of 
Prague, with its one hundred towers, 
is the oldest Jewish cemetery in the 
world. Its university is the oldest seat 
of learning. 

Thus it is seen that the Czech-Slo- 
vaks have in their history much that is 
worth while fighting for. It has been 
said that a nation may be known by its 
cathedrals, of which Bohemia has some 
of the most imposing in Europe, the 
unfinished church of St. Barbara at 
Kutna Hora, built on rock overlooking 
the Valtava and erected in 1380, being 
a beautiful example. 


TWO OF A KIND 

An elderly, gaunt lady approached a 
young man and said, reproachfully, to 
him: 

“Why aren’t you in khaki?” 

The young man blushed. Then he 
drew himself up and answered: 

“For the same reason that you’re not 
in the beauty chorus, ma’am—physi- 
cally unfit.’—Washington Star. 


WAR-WORK, OR WORKING THE 
WAR? 
Nodd—“Doing any war-work?” 
Todd—“I should say so. I just per- 
suaded my wife not to buy a new 
gown.’ —Life. 


LAW 


Section 1273, Civil Code of California 


WILL of MARRIED WOMEN 


A married woman may dispose of all her separate estate by will, without 
the consent of her husband, and may alter or revoke the will in like 


manner as if she were single. 
hke manner as other wills. 


Her will must be executed and proved in 


Name the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank as Executor of your will. 


Owned by the stockholders of the CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF 


LOS ANGELES. 
ORRA E. MONNETTE, Pres. 


LEO S. CHANDLER, Vice-Pres. 


Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 


Third and Broadway, Los Angeles 
Oe 
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THE 
SATISFACTORY 


POLISH 


Cleans and Polishes in One 


EAR oy 


Operation. 
Use Liquid Cedarwax in your 
home for floors, furniture and 
auto, Buy of your Dealer—Bul- 


lock, Hamburger, Jevne, Broad- 
way Dept. Store, Coulter, 0 Ome 
Prices 2c to $2, 50—$1.00 








Important 
LADIES! 


Ve you are 

getting off cars 
grasp the handle 
with your left hand, 


hold your bundles 
with your right hand. 


The 
Safe 
Way 


How Foch Did It 


Foch atways kept a strong, mo- ~}- 
bile reserve. 

The Germans wasted theirs, 

In bad times Foch was always 
safe. 

In better times he was always win- 
ning. 

A reserve is necessary for offense 
and defense. 

eep your reserve where it will 

draw the highest interest—4}5%, 
payable or compounded January 1 
and July 1—and be absolutely safe. 


Hibernian 
Savings Bank 


Savings—Commeacial 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Fourth and Spring Sts. 
Federal Branch 2201 N. Broadway 



























